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| WANTED—A POSITION BY A LADY 


| 





Friend as book-keeper or cashier; experience and best 
reference. Address E. J. R., Friends’ INTELLIGENCER Office. 


IXTEENTH YEAR. CHILDREN’S SELECT 


Boarding School. Thorough instruction; best care ; home 
comforts Canremain through vacation. Sarah E, Fell, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WA NTED—A LADY OF REFINEMENT AND 
culture, middle aged, as companion and housekeeper in a 


very small family. Must be a Friend or Friendly inclined. Ad- 
dress ‘* Friend,’’ 1507 Centennial Ave., Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, AN 
unfurnished room with Board in a Friends’ family. Terms 
to be reasonable. Address S. M. A., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 





[LADIES ’? FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
/ ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 
cts. ; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. A. L. DIAMENT & C0. 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


N? WwW 


VM Y SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
4 * 
* * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 


NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rv@s, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. <DPUN 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 


PRICES 
REASONABLE. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


TAILOR, 100 N. 10TH STREET, Phila. 
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a aes 4 A. MoRPRY. | TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is © pe rw os 2h mel good Pe, Mack, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roaste xpress 
M I I I N charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
PLAIN and FANCY aL ER Jersey, Del. Md , Va., W. Va., D. C., Ohio, IL, Wis., Ind. AndI 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
ped. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. SEconp Sr., EsTABLISHED 


2 doors below Green.) PHILADELPHIA, Pa. —1856.— 


CARPETINGS. 


oi wade: manne aah alee st : a 
ee ar ce aaa ke: AXMINSTERS, . . .  . 81.50 
> MOQUETTS,. .  . 81.10 to $1.50 
WE carry a full assortment of BIGE- y BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to $1.85 
LOW and LOWELL BODY a *% TAPESTRY “ . . 60 to 85cts. 


BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. es + INGRAINS, : 7 . 40 to 75 cts. 
These makes are well known to be 


superior to all others. ade E ee COCOA AND NAPIER MATTINGS. 

SMYRNA REGS and MATS A LINOLEUMS AND O/L CLOTHS. 
very large stack to select from Art WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 
SQEASES and all kinds of DOOR MATS. We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 
find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad’a. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.y PHILA. 


Seer tee eer ee ee eee ee ee 2222244 Ci eee eee meee _— =. 
= = Ss 5 = = - 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gee ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@ 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 

INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, “Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Ey. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GzorcE TUCKER BISPHAM 
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quitabli | WM. H. JONES, 
I ¢ | The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. | Nal 2045 Market St. Philadelphia, 


; Keen! Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 

S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. | hia " Every conceivable implement of 

| <j farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 

Cae sw Cae ee oe -  $2,000,000.00 | say izers. It is a curiosity, and of 

SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, , ‘ 115,444.72 GY _ eee S orery ee 

x ‘weN~ APN) ye P see the esta! men ‘ou 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, : § cannot get here, write for wants 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan y 9 7am in communication 

and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the ay eee implement buil- 

entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. Te 

Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS | RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. CARPENTERS AND B UILDERS, 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also JOBBING ATTENDED To. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 


tenon ; 1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
Clement A. Woodnutt, PHILADELPBIA, PENNA. 


R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, | ————gennyo.uuuis, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


CARRIAGE 0 HIRE. 112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA: 
; Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 








ak WE. HEACOCK, teow ; NVESTMENTS 
UNDERTAKER, SAFE! Capital, $750,000 


Surplus, $355,016 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi- 


No. 1508 Brown Street, tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 


business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 


PHILADELPHIA. 6% ° \ 9 Diebankeetetiod 
. re oO have been returned 


to investors with- 


out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 


‘ att rie ; z d Pebenture Bonds and 
Association of Friends to Promote the ewes orange sae sasuom bend Yor sale 
,, Savings De . i nounts © and up 

Education of the Colored People ward in the Mortgage ‘Department, $300 and up- 


ward. Full information regarding vur various securi- 


ties furnished by 
of the South. J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


HowARpD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 

SaRaw J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. Yew York Mang’ HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadwa; 

Lyp1a A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. ——_ 
Henry M. LANG, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 


EXEecuTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- REAL ESTATE, 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. Mowry To Loan on MorTGAGE. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal! 
Doylestown, Pa. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. OFFICES: {Fo ee cree venue. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. ete 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- | a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, | very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


ri now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
QUEEN &CO. 924 CHESTNUT ST T5000 sasiaie and its size pelbhiain onl the aa 
ter of its contents give special weiaht to each advertise- 
ment. ja@s~ When our readers anawer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~“@a 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH > STREETS. 
FILBERT | 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America de: oted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, an: | nderwear, Gloves, 


House-Furnshing Goods, Ourjts, Ready-Made 


Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be | 


needed either for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the lar, est to be found in the 


American market, ond the prices are guaranteed to | 


be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


of the city and surrounding country 
sng with the most reliable dairies 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


Orders 


OF THE 
A SPECIALTY 


LARD 


CAROLINE RAU, 
(Successor to S. Maddock.) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
a’@-Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


Palen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. Lixvi.i, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


PENNHURST ™*or 3038 


MICHIGA N AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


PRESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent. 


Open April ist to November. 
JaMEs H. Priston. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts | 
We are | 


VERY BEST QUALITY 





PLAIN MILLINERY, | 





(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 


| Ten miles from Philadelphia. 


Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLky, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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in the most impressible and inquiring period of their 
lives, have presented to their understanding, is al- 
most entirely gathered from the writings of the phil- 
osophers who spoke and wrote in an age and among 
peoples, cultured indeed in a very high degree, in 
many lines of thought and development, yet holding 
| gross and corrupting ideas of their gods, whom they 
Discouraged in the work of life, multiplied to meet every condition of human life, 
Disheartened by its load, peopling the groves and streams with nymphs and 
Shamed by its failures or its fears, dryads, and attributing every calamity to some re- 
I sink beside the road,— morseless deity whose anger it was necessary to 
But let me only think of Thee placate. 
And then new heart springs up in me. It is quite time that our sons and daughters who 
Thy calmness bends serene above, go from Christian homes to prepare themselves 
My restlessness to still ; through complete culture for assuming the responsi- 
Around me flows Thy quickening life, bility and taking their part in the work and endea- 
To nerve my faltering will ; vor of a free and independent nation, should be 


Thy presence fills my solitude ; made familiar through critical study and investiga- 
Thy providence turns all to good. 


LOOKING TO GOD. | of God,and of his relations to man, that our students, 


I LOOK to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain; 
I feel Thy touch, Eternal love, 
And all is well again; 
The thought of Thee is mightier far 
Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


tion, with the foundation principles upon which our 
Embosomed deep in Thy dear love, national fabric is reared. Dr. T. T. Munger, in the 


Held in Thy law I stand ; 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in Thy hand ; 
Thou leadest me by unsought ways, 
And turns’t my mourning into praise. 
— Anon. 


Century Magazine for June, ably presents the subject 
in an article entitled “The University and the Bi- 
ble.” He writes: “As the great facts and forces of 
human society are those which an educated man 
must understand, it becomes a question whether he 
can claim to be such unless he has a thorough scien- 
a : tific knowledge of the Christian religion. A mere 

For Friends Intelligencer and Journal. | . 
| sense of proportion would suggest that of the three 
BIBLE STUDY. | forces which have entered into civilization—the He- 
Tue systematic study of the Scriptures that has been | braic, the Greek, the Roman—he should understand 
pursued now for many years in Sabbath Schools and | the first as thoroughly as the other two; or that he 
Bible Classes, and the scholarship that has been en- | should have as thorough a knowledge of the Chris- 
listed in the work of providing explanatory material | tian as of the heathen classics; or that he should 
suited to such study, is doing much to increase the in- | get as clear an insight into the nature of the force 
terest in the history and literature of the Bible, and | which Christianity lodged in the Roman empire, 
in no small degree to prepare the way for the present | and by which it took possession of it, as he gets of 
agitation of the subject as relates to the scientificstudy | the nature of the Empire itself. It is clear that edu- 
of its pages in our colleges and universities, giving it | cation at present has no true proportion ; there is no 
a place beside the Greek and Roman classics. Lack- | proper codrdination of its studies, and as the result 
ing the sensuousness of these,the Hebrew,in its ex- | we get a set of one-sided, partial thinkers.” The 
alted conception of Jehovah, the Supreme Ruler of | point our essayist makes is, “ That such education 
the Universe, the Creator and Upholder of all things, | should be dissociated from worship and conducted in 
is far more in consonance with the moral and reli- | the same thorough and scientific way as the study of 
gious thought of our civilization as contrasted with | Greek or history, that if religion is taught in the 
that of Greece and Rome in the best age of their liter- | University, it should be taught in the class-room and 
ature; yet the unique place the Bible has always held | for the single end of education.” He defines educa- 
in the church at large, has taken it entirely out of | tion as “a training of the mind by study of the laws 
the schools except as its hortatory portions have been | of nature and of the chief forces, facts, and processes 
read, not always wisely chosen or adapted to the | of human society.” The University does not aim 
needs of the youth assembled. Rarely, except in the primarily to secure conviction on these subjects, but 
theological schools of this country, has any other | to impart accurate knowledge of them, leaving the 
educational use been made of it, hence the knowledge | student to form his own opinions. The very func- 





tion of education is to teach a man to think for him- 
self upon the basis of full knowledge; and it is the 
opposite of its function to seek to impart opinions 
and convictions as such. 


It is no part of an educational institution except 
it be a denominational one established for that pur- 
pose, to so shape its line of study as to secure a spe- 
cial religious belief. In no other than a critical study 
of the Scriptures, can an intelligent and unbiased 
knowledge of what is therein written be gained, and 
with the present attitude of a large class of intelligent 
inguirers who will not accept their traditional sacred- 
ness and infallibility, it will be a great movement in 
the direction of a better understanding of the true 
place that the Bible holds in the Christian church 
and in the literature upon which the religion it 
teaches is authenticated, 


And we do need some wiser and more intelligent 
way of understanding the records of the nations and 
peoples of the Bible whose lives were passed under 
totally different conditions from our own; whose 
knowledge of the forces and processes of nature were 
so imperfect, and whose statements in regard to 
cosmic phenomena, are so at variance with what the 
scientific investigations of our own age have dis- 
closed. Let the Bible,so dear to the heart of the 
Christian, because it bears testimony to the unfailing 
love of our Heavenly Father and the ministrations 
of his Holy Spirit to the soul’s need,—let this Book 
stand the crucial test of scientific investigation; what- 
ever it loses will be the dross of human judgment.as 
relates to the dealings of God with his human crea- 
tures. The truest and loftiest conceptions of the Divine 
relationship, like the fine gold of the crucible reflect- 
ing the Divine image and bearing the internal evi- 
dence of its worth, will lose none of its value to the 
lives of men. In the close of the essay, T. T. M. 
writes “ There is now no public sentiment that needs 
to be regarded, which complains of the scientific 
study of any subject. If in some regions and from 
some sources, there should be complaint at treating 
sacred themes in a scientific way it is a complaint 
that the university must be ready to meet and endure. 
It will lessen as the conception now rapidly growing 
gains ground, that all education is conducted in the 
scientific or inductive method. The true 
teacher is one who gives the facts, the principles, and 
the laws of hissubject. . . He may hide as much 
conviction as he sees fit within such teaching, but he 
must not contradict the very law of education— 
namely, teaching the student to think and giving him 
matter for thought.” 


L. J. R. 


GonE are the dewdrops from the rose’s heart— 
Gone with the freshness of the early hours; 
The songs that filled the air with silver showers, 

The lovely dreams that were of morn a part. 


Yet still in tender light the garden lies, 
The warm, sweet winds are whispering soft and 
low, 
Brown bees and butterflies flit to and fro, 
The peace of heaven is in the over-arching skies. 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


| 


OF FRIENDS. ' 


Tue Society of Friends, never numerically a large 
body, has nevertheless filled an important place in 
the religious history of the past two centuries. It 
appeared as a protest against a cold and selfish reli- 
gious formalism which was, at the time of its origin, 
well nigh supreme. Its mission was to voice a more 
simple spiritual faith. 

The distinctive doctrine of the Society of Friends 
is the affirmation of “the immediate teaching and 
influence of the Holy Spirit” in the human soul. 
There is among Friends a general unity of belief con- 
cerning the inward teaching of the Spirit, but a di- 
versity of opinion in relation to other points of doc- 
trine. The capacity to receive this Divine Light in 
the soul is by no means limited to Friends. All are 
children of the Divine Father, and joint heirs in his 
divinely-buman household. Acting upon this belief, 
Friends have borne an honorable part in almost all 
the great missionary and humane movements of the 
past two hundred years. Even with the untutored 
savages, since the time of William Penn, where 
others have failed, they have been enabled to estab- 
lish peaceful, harmonious relations. Quakerism has 
produced relatively few books ; its literature is lim- 
ited in extent. Theological seminaries and minis- 
terial colleges are to it wholly unknown. But its 
record in the sphere of good works for the elevation 
of mankind challenges comparison. It has said: 

“O brother man; fold to thy heart thy brother ; 

Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer.” 
* * * * * * * 

George Fox was an early defender of the right of 
women to speak in churches. At the beginning of 
his itinerant missionary labors. hearing of a great 
union meeting to be held at Leicester, in England, 
wherein representatives of several religious denomi- 
nations were to unite in the discussion of religious 
topics, he attended it. During the progress of the 
meeting, a woman started a question about some say- 
ing by the Apostle Peter. The presiding priest, 
though he had before given liberty for any one to 
speak, said to her, “I permit not a woman to speak 
in the church.” With his sense of injustice and pro- 
priety outraged, Fox stepped up and asked the priest, 
“Dost thou call this place (the steeple house) a 
church? Or dost thou call this mixed multitude a 
church?” But the priest answered by asking what 
a church was, when Fox replied that “ The church 
was the pillar and ground of truth, made up of living 


stones, living members, a spiritual household, which 


Christ was the head of ; but he was not the head of 
a mixed multitude, or of an old house made of lime, 
stones and wood.” This incident caused a great stir. 
The priest came down out of his pulpit, others came 
out of their pews, and the meeting broke up in con- 
fusion. Many followed Fox to an inn where the dis- 


cussion was continued and several were converted by 


1An Address by Aaron M._ Powell at the Plainfield Cen- 
tenary, 8th mo, 20, 1888 (As the article is long, we have omit- 
ted the sketch of George Fox's earlier career, and of the New 
England persecutions of Friends.) 
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him to Quakerism, among them the woman who 
asked the question and was forbidden to speak in the 
church, and who subsequently became an effective 
minister among Friends. Other women were early 
convinced by his teaching and became themselves in 
turn, influential preachers of spiritual truth. They 
shared with men, with quiet courage and rare moral 
heroism, the fearful persecution, the untold sufferings 
in which all were then involved by devotion to truth 
as it became known tothem. More than is usually 
apprehended do women in general, with the enlarged 
opportunities of the present, owe to the pioneer, un- 
ostentatious labors of Quaker women. The equal 
status of women in the church and ministry, which 
Friends have recognized from the outset, our Metho- 
dist brethren are just now seriously deliberating 
upon, and many other denominations have not even 
yet begun to consider. 

The past of the Society of Friends may be best 
judged by the Christian standard of judgment,—the 
fruit borne. 

The voices of Friends were early heard against 
slavery. Such was the character of the. preaching 
in the early Friends’ meetings by Fox and others, 
that the slave-holders of Barbadoes, as early as 1676, 
moved by the slave-holder’s shrewd instinct, were so 
much alarmed as to make a law to prevent the at- 
tendance of negroes at these meetings. 

Clarkson, in speaking of his preaching against 
negro slavery in the West Indies, says, “Thus was 
George Fox probably the first person who publicly 
Clarkson, 


declared against this species of slavery.” 
who was not himself a Friend, also pays to Friends 
a most hearty, affectionate tribute, for their faithful 
and generous help in the anti-slavery and anti-slave 
trade struggle in England. 

In this country, as early as 1716-20, Elihu 
man and other Friends in Nantucket, and Friends 


Cole- 


in Pennsylvania, at about the same, or a little later 
date, commenced the preliminary labor within the 
Society, which ended in making it a disciplinary of- 
fense for a Friend to own or hire a slave, and incor- 
porated it as a standing counsel to Friends in the 
Book of Discipline to abstain from the use or pur- 
chase of anything wrought by the labor of slaves. 
John Woolman and Benjamin Lundy bore an im- 
portant part in anti-slavery labors, both within and 
beyond the limits of the Society of Friends, antedat- 
ing the work of William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips and modern abolitionists of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. Among Garrison’s most effi- 
cient coadjutors were John G. Whittier, Jimes and 
Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley Foster, Isaac T. Hop- 
per, and many others less publicly known from 
among Friends. I do not forget that, under the 
spell of unhallowed pro-slavery influence, which 
dominated our country in the decades immediately 
preceding the abolition of slavery, many Friends 
held aloof from, and in some instances actively op- 
posed, the modern anti-slavery movement. It was 
in the dark hours of 1850, the fugitive slave law era, 
that Whittier wrote: 
“O clear eyed Faith, and Patience, thou 
So calm and strong ! 


Lend strength to weakness, teach us how 
The sleepless eyes of God look through 
This night of wrong!” 

To the Indian, in his great need, Friends have 
been friends indeed. Just and humane treatment, 
such as Friends from the days of William Penn to 
the present time have been wont to extend to the 
Indians, has always sufficed tu secure peaceful, har- 
monious relations which force with injustice has 
been inadequate to achieve. It is because Friends 
have taught among them simple lessons of right and 
wrong, of mutual obligations and duties in human 
relations, and have been scrupulously careful in both 
making and fulfilling promises, that they have been 
more successful than others in dealing with the 
Indians. How lamentable has been the opposite 
Indian policy so long in vogue, the decimated tribes, 
the broken treaties, and the many disgraceful In- 
dian wars, costly in blood and treasure, are but too 
sad a commentary. Fortunate would it be for the 
Indian and for the nation, if what has been called 
the “Quaker policy” might be generally adopted 
and maintained until the Indians are peacefully set- 
tled upon permanent homesteads, recognized and 
protected as citizens, to be instructed and encour- 
aged in agricultural industry and their children to 
receive education and training for good citizenship. 

From the beginning Friends have been advocates 
of peace. A Quaker civilization would abolish armies 
and navies; do away with all war and preparations 
for war; eliminate altogether the principles of de- 
structive force from governmental organizations. 
There would be respect on the part of each for the 
rights of all. By much suffering in times past have 
Friends attested the sincerity of their faith in the 
peace principle. One “query” of “the Book of Dis- 
cipline,” read periodically, to be officially answered 
by the subordinate meetings for business, asks: “Are 
love and unity maintained as becomes brethren; and 
if differences arise, is due care taken speedily to end 
them?” Where differences have arisen, arbitration 

has been from the beginning,the method of adjust- 
ing them. Instances of violence or} of recourse to 
litigation between Friends, have been of rare occur- 
rence. The growth of a general, popular interest in 
arbitration in our own and in other countries, isa grati- 
fying tribute to the wisdom of a principle which has 
always been fundamental with Friends, and which 
as they believe, comports with the teachings of Jesus. 

From kindred considerations Friends have been 
earnest and constant in opposition to the yet linger- 
ing relic of barbarism, the gallows. So, too, in prison 
reform their influence bas been extensively exerted 
in behalf of a more humane, kindly, and rational 
treatment of criminals. Elizabeth,Fry is conspicuous 
in the world’s calendar of saints, 

Friends have long borne an emphatic testimony 
against strong drink. Another of the “queries” to 
be regularly answered for all the membership, is: 
“Are Friends careful to avoid the unnecessary use of 
spirituous liquors, and all other beverages of an in- 
toxicating character, and frequenting places where 
| they are sold?”—and in the “Advices”: “All are 

| most ardently desired to abstain from partaking of 





” 





any intoxicating liquors and stimulating or narcotic 
preparations; and to avoid the use of tobacco in any 
form whatever.” 

Furthermore, concerning intemperance, the book 
of Discipline says: “It is earnestly to be desired that 
none of our members may contribute to this great 
evil, by being concerned in importing, distilling, or 
vending ardent spirits ; or by renting their premises 
to be used for the purpose of selling or manufactur- 
ing them; or by selling their grain or other produce 
for the purpose of distillation.” All Friends are not 
total abstainers, but the proportion of those who use 
intoxicants even “ moderately ” is relatively small, 
and the cases of habitual inebriety very rare. The 
tobacco “fiend” has gained a stronger foothold among 
Friends than alcohol! 

Disciplinary caution is extended against amuse- 
ments of a “ hurtful tendency.” Provision is made 
for the care of the poor of the denomination. An 
instance of a Quaker inmate of a public poor-house 
I have never known. It is held that the gospel min- 
istry should be free, a free gift of the Spirit. Testi- 
mony against oaths is borne, and one result thereof 
is that provision is now made by the State for consci- 
entious Friends and others to “affirm” instead of 
swearing. Caution is given to Friends to avoid ex- 
tending their business beyond their ability to man- 
age; to be careful in the performance of promises, 
and in the payment of just debts. The “ Advices,” 
read at stated times in meetings for business, say: 
“ Friends are advised frequently to read the Scrip- 
tures of Truth, and to encourage the practice in oth- 
ers: and to endeavor to influence their families to 
read such books as will be profitable and instructive ; 
to be guarded in their conduct and conversation ; to 
avoid the vain fashions and customs of the world; 
to observe simplicity and moderation in all things, 
and to inspect frequently the state of their temporal 
affairs.” 

These are some of the testimonies, qualities, and 
characteristics by which Quakerism hitherto has 
been distinguished. What of its future? 

In this, as in other generations, God needs wit- 
nesses for his truth. He 

——“ blesses still the generous thought, 
And still the fitting word He speeds, 
And Truth, at his requiring taught, 
He quickens into deeds.” 


To birthright Friends has come down arich legacy 


as an inheritance from the past. The value of this, 
as of all other inheritances, will depend upon the use 
made of it. The intellectual and spiritual freedom 
purchased by the sufferings and the martyrdom of 
early Friends ought not indeed to be lightly valued. 
The conditions of buman society have in many par- 
ticulars changed, and greatly for the better. The 
‘Inner Light” which George Fox, amid much per- 
secution, recognized and taught, is now accepted by 
multitudes who are not of the Society of Friends. 
Many of the principles and testimonies which were 
once peculiar to Friends are now cordially welcomed 
by others. In the early period, when despised and 
persecuted, Friends were active and aggressive. Lat- 
terly they have become an “eminently respectable” 
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people. Thriving upon persecution, can they survive 
the later quiet “ respectability ?” There hasin later 
years been a decline in numbers. Activity and life 
are synonymous. Sluggishness is the precursor of 
death. This numerical decline, which the statistics 
of Friends proclaim, can be permanently arrested 
only by the renewing of life,—by the doing of the 
work of the Master which still waits to be done. 
The Friend of to-day cannot long survive upon the 
reputation of his ancestors. He must be and do for 
himself or his inheritance will soon come to nought. 
The gross externalism of two centuries ago no longer 
obtains, at least in this portion of the vineyard. 
But, alas! there is yet much to divert from the still, 
smmall voice of God in the human soul. In the early 
days of Friends certain lordly characters, as a class 
distinction, demanded to be addressed in the plural, 
as “you.” Against this assumption Friends protested 
by adhering to the “thee” and “thou.” This pecu- 
liarity of speech had therefore originally an import- 
ant significance. Though in these times no one sup- 
poses himself or herself to be of any more conse- 
quence because addressed as “ you,” there is still, in 
other ways, a testimony to be borne against the spirit 
of caste on account, it may be, of wealth, race, or sex. 
So the peculiarity of dress was originally a protest 
against the despotism of fashion, and the extrava- 
gance of a privileged social class. When fashions 
changed Friends refused to change withthem. That 
there is still a need, without conventional peculiarity, 
of the lesson, by example and precept, of inexpensive 
simplicity in dress, is obvious. 

Many tasks, philanthropic and humane, remain 
for some one to perform, for the promotion of the 
true, higher, Christian civilization. The cause of 
temperance, of purity, the reclamation of the crimi- 
nal, the civilization of the Indian, the education of 
the negro, equitable relations for labor and capital, 


| arbitration as a substitute for the war method of ad- 


justing differences, national and international ; aboli- 


| tion of the gallows—these are some of the factors of 


the great problem of civilization which Quakerism in 
the future, may, if it will, greatly aid in the prac- 
tical solution of. Above all, there is still the great 
need of a conscious recognition of the nearness of 
the Divine. In the hurry of modern life,in the 


| eager pursuit of wealth as a badge of distinction and 


the popular measure of success in life, the still, small 
voice—“ God’s witness in the mind and heart of 
man ”—is too seldom heard and heeded. With the 
multitude, even with many who are religiously in- 
clined, Christianity is too much an _ intellectual 
theory for belief, and too little a life to be lived. As 
in the days of George Fox, two centuries ago, so now, 
missionaries are yet needed to proclaim to a people 
spiritually hungry, the glad tidings of the gospel of 
the indwelling Christ in the human soul. If faith- 
fully dedicated to this service of the Master, no one 
need doubt that there will be a useful future for the 
Society of Friends. Our chief concern, however, 
should be, not so much for the preservation of any 
mere form of organization, as the promotion of fund- 
amental spiritual truth. We may rest assured, as 
Whittier phrases it, that 
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“The Lord of the seed-field takes care of his own, 
And the world shall yet reap what the sowers have sown. 
The last of the sect to his fathers may go, 
Leaving only his coat for some Barnum to show ; 
But the Truth will outlive him and broaden with years, 
Till the false dies away, and the wrong disappears.” 


For Friends Intelligencer and Journal. 

AMONG FRIENDS IN IOWA. 
We left Clear Creek she 2lst of 9th mo., in care of 
Joshua L. Mills, to meet the train at Lostant, calling 
by the way to see his daughter and interesting family. 
We met several Friends on their way home, and Clear 
Creek Friends at the station who had brought them, 
which was a very pleasant meeting after the kindly 
relations we had known in the past week. 

We arrived at La Salle about noon, and had over 
four hours to wait, being too late for a train which 
would have taken us as far as Rock Island, and was 
very desirable, as my companion, Phebe Griffith, was 
to leave us at that place, and it was not pleasant to 
drop her in the dusk of the evening at a strange city 
with several miles to travel before reaching her rela- 
tives; but weendeavored to find comfort in the over- 
shadowing wing of Divine goodness and love present 
everywhere. We crossed Rock Island and the Mis- 
sissippi river before it was quite dark, wishing so 
much for daylight to enjoy the beauty of the scene,— 
peering into the growing darkness as we passed 
through Davenport which seemed quite an extended 
city. Weascended quite a steep grade to reach the 
higher land beyond the city, and had still 40 miles to 
West Liberty, where we arrived about 8.30 p. m. 
Friends were met by members of their families from 
different localities. Edward Harrison took me to 
his home in the suburbs of the town, where it was 
indeed good to rest after a full day, and recount with 
gratitude the many favors encountered by the way. 

On Seventh-day morning, incompany with Thom- 
asand Ann Hogue, we started for Highland, about 
eight miles distant, calling on the way to dine at 
Elijah Hogue’s. The country is fine here,—the same 
rich soil, but more rolling than Illinois. It seems 
strange to think of the distance from home; and yet 
the comforting sense of being surrounded by kind 
friends tends to lessen the sense of the great space 
between. We lodged at the home of Ann Welch, not 
far from the meeting-house. First-day was bright 
and mild. Quite a number of Friends gathered at 
the place of meeting, and there was a feeling of thank- 
fulness that here too was to be found the quiet meet- 
ing, which met for the one purpose of spiritual, reli- 
gious worship, however differently manifested,—a 
response to the universal need for bread to nourish 
our immortal nature; and we realize the profit ac- 
cruing to those who make the effort, even through 
difficulties to gather for this purpose, thus acknowl- 
edging the need and recognizing the bond of feilow- 
ship. They have a First-day school at Highland, 
where all who attend the meeting remain for the 
school, Thomas Hogue, a minister, leading the Bible 
or adult class. On account of an appointed meeting 
at 3 o’clock in the same place, they dispensed with 
the school this morning, but the boys and girls were 
at the meeting and their presence was inspiring. 





We dined at the home of Edward and Eliza Whitacre, 
two miles distant, returning in the afternoon to find 

a large company gathered,—the house full,—which 

while humbling to the instrument from whom ser- 
vice was expected, was yet encouraging and strength- 
ening. The text reviewed: ‘He hath shown thee, 
O man, what is good and what the Lord thy God 
doth require ; to do justly, to love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God,”’—opening a view of the prac- 
tical nature of the religious life, as exemplified in 

Scripture record and the teachings of Jesus. It wasa 
season for searching of hearts and deep thanksgiv- 
ing. Wecame home with Thomas and Ann Hogue, 
having a refreshing rest, and leaving the next morn- 

ing with Ann Welch for a ride of 13 miles to Spring- 
dale to the home of Levi and Mary Pilkington, she 
a daughter of Reuben and Sarah Wilson, of Fishing 
Creek. There are some features of this country dif- 
ferent from ours, one of which is the planting of 
groves—some of them from the seed and in regular 
rows, looking so different from our woodlands. The 
catalpa, larch, soft maple, and box elder are largely 
in use. Many of those owning land here say there 
was nota single tree or aught approximating to it 
when they came. Along the stream is to be found 
what they call “timber.” I was quite surprised to 
hear the farmers telling of the loss in their flocks by 
the wolves, and as many of the lodging rooms are on 
the lower floor, was interested to know their nature, 
but found they did not attack human prey—unless 
in droves when they were very hungry. We passed 
through a still more rolling section of the state, the 
hills with groves dotted here and there making a 
marked contrast with the thought of the unobstructed 
sweep which once prevailed. These wind-breaks 
must be a great protection. The autumn flowers are 
in great profusion, among them the asters, of differ- 
ent shades and the golden-rod—also one with white 
blossoms so resembling it that we thought that it 
must be a species of solidago. Then there was the 
same tall plant, or at least one similar to that growing 
in Illinois and Indiana, all along the road sides; a very 
bright yellow blossom and so profuse—yet we were 
not able to learn either its common or scientific name. 
Some say it is the rosin plant or a species of it. We 
passed through Downey, three miles from Highland, 
where they get the mail, then through West Branch, 
where Sarah Wilson lives, who had already gone to 
meet us at Springdale. 

Quite a number of Wilbur and Gurney Friends 
live there. We sawa snug new meeting-house just 
being finished for those who have left the Gurney- 
ites ; they call them “Conservative Friends.” They 
tell us that in this section there are five different 
divisions of Friends, one of them being ours and 
what they designate as “ Hicksite.’” We reached 
our destination after 12 o’clock glad to rest and be 
refreshed, and feeling quite at home with Friends 
from Fishing Creek—now thoroughly planted in this 
Western soil. A meeting was appointed in the Gur- 
ney meeting house close by at 7.30 in the evening. 
One of the members called before meeting to accom- 
pany us and make us welcome. There had beena 
covering of anxiety in thought of it, which all passed 
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away as we gathered in the stillness—bringing in- 
stead deep thankfulness for the lowering of dividing 
walls, and the building up of a truer sense of the 
universal Fatherhood of God and 
man, which feeling was voiced, citing to a greater 
dependence on essentials in our search after truth. 
Several Wilbur Friends were present, and it was an 
unaffected pleasure to find many relations in this 
section, among both the Wilbur and Gurney 
Friends, by the name of Heald, (pronounced Hale), 
or their descendants. I felt a regret not to have 
more time to make their acquaintance. One of 
them called the next morning, Lucinda Heald Mich- 
ener, wife of John E., taking me to their home 
which was greatly enjoyed, and where her parents, 
Thomas and Miriam Heald, had closed their earthly 
lives in Fourth month last, within three days of 
each other, one grave receiving both their clay tene- 
inents 
We called 
to see another cousin, Solomon Heald and wife, and 
greatly desired to visit others but neither time nor 
strength permitted. Septimus Davis, an English 
Friend who has lived here several years, and had 
been at the meeting, called to see us. He had been 
in§England an earnest worker in the temperance 
field, and still greatly interested, but thinks there 
are more active, devoted workers for the cause there 
than here. Perbaps he had reference to those who 
make a life-work of it in the lecture field, ete. 


their lives in Columbiana county, Ohio. 


Fourth-day morning was cloudy, looking like rain. 
We started for West Liberty with Levi and Mary Pilk- 
ington, and her sister Sarah Wilson, calling on the 
way to see Benjamin Wood and wife, originally from 
Doe Run, Pa., now living in their unfinished barn, 
both house and barn having been burned in the 
spring. We could but hope they would be comforta- 
bly housed before the cold winter sets in. The wind 
was very strong that day. Then we proceeded two 
miles farther to the home of Henry and Massey 
Wilson, he a son of Peter and Mary, formerly of 
Chester Co., Pa. We enjoyed our visit with them 
very much, B. W.’s wife being with us, and they so 
glad to see Friends from the East. We crossed Wapsi- 
nonoc Creek, so named by the Indians on account of 
its meanderingcourse and smooth even flow. Theroads 
in this vicinity are very straight and intersected at 
right angles about every mile,and are much widerthan 
ours. Among the rich display of autumn flowers is 
that they call a species of iron weed, very luxuriant 
and a bright,dark purple. One of our party seeing 
fifteen or twenty calves in a corn field, wondered if 
the owner knew it. Yes, was the reply, they have 
been raised there. It would have looked strange in 
Pennsylvania. They husk the corn standing, turn- 
ing pigs or other stock in to feed on the stalks. We 
saw over one hundred Shetland ponies in a large 
field skirted by timber, an attractive sight for some 
of our boys. I wondered how they would be housed 
in winter, but was informed they would live out in 
the timber, many of them being sold perhaps before 
the cold weather comes. 


We reached West Liberty about 4 p. m., stopping 


at the house of Benjamin and A. E. Mead. Hada 
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They had lived together 66 years, part of | 








meeting at 7.30 that evening in Friends’ meeting- 
| house, which was well attended, though a smal! meet- 
| ing usually. An earnest call went forth for greater 
faithfulness, and the blessing which would follow an 
understanding and acceptance of the “new com- 
mandment” now so old, yet so little understood by 
many. The need is as pressing now as ever of the de- 
votion of our early fathers, not necessarily the same 
line of action in the Church more than in the ap- 
pointments of our home life. “A Methodist minister 
made some fitting remarks at the close. We lodged 
at Sylvanus and Addie Hogue’s, and arose early to 
take the 6 o’clock train for Columbus junction, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, where we were met by Edward 
Cooper, and had 18 miles to ride. The sky, which 
was so bright in the early morning, was obscured by 
clouds, and it was very cold and windy, giving some 
idea of the severe cold to come and strong winds en- 
countered in this section. We passed over some very 
hilly country, rougher than any seen in Iowa, crossed 
Iowa River before leaving the train, and after reaching 
the bluffs between Columbus Junction and Columbus 
City had an extended view of the country in the dis- 
tance. There is more timber in this section than we 
had seen, the soil not being so rich where it abounds. 
We called at E. C.’s home to warm and be re- 
freshed, and came on to Priarie Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing at 11 o’clock. There we were surprised to see 
Joseph and Ruth Dugdale, both frail and advanced 
in years, yet looking very natural. A deep travail of 
spirit was experienced, and the close service which 
seemed required, we can only hope found a lodge- 
ment in some hearts. “ Though Paul may plant and 
Apollos water, God alone giveth the increase.” We 
met here many Friends named Cooper and Russell 
originally from Virginia, and Lancaster county, Pa. 
Came home with Jesse and Mary Cooper, he a son of 
John Cooper of Sadsbury, long deceased. They have 
six sons settled around them. 
Prairie Grove, lowa, Ninth month 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 39. 
TENTH MONTH 14, 1888. 
Toric: DIVINE PROTECTION. 
GOLDEN TEXtT.—When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee: when thou walkest through the fire, 


thou shalt not be burned. neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee.—Isaiah 43: 2, 


Read Joshua 3 : 5-17. 

Tue place of crossing was at the fords of Jericho. 
There is but one other place mentioned where the 
river was fordable, at Bethbara, supposed to be the 
Bethabara of the New Testament, and farther north 
than Jericho. The first mention of fording the Jor- 
dan is in Gen. 32: 10, believed to be at the latter 
place. The springs from which the Jordan takes its 
rise are 1,700 feet above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; andthe northern end of the Dead Sea, 
into which it flows, is 1,317 feet below it, so that from 
the mountain of Lebanon to its mouth it has a fall 
of more than 3,000 feet. In its course it widens into 
two lakes: Merom, in the northern part, and Tibe- 
rias or Galilee, as it is variously called, which is ten 
miles further south. 





Sanctify yourselves. Make yourselves clean, pure 
and holy ; wash your clothes. Ex. 19: 10. Be holy 
in all manner of conversation (1 Peter 1: 15), refrain 
from everything that will turn the thought from the 
Divine purpose in your behalf, asthe Lord your God 
has revealed it to you through me, whom he has 
commissioned to be your leader. 

The Arkof the Covenant. A chest made of Shittim 
wood (acacia), overlaid within and without with 
pure gold. It contained the two tables of stone upon 
which the Law was engraved. The pot of manna 
and the rod of Aaron were said to be deposited in it. 
It formed part of the furniture of the Tabernacle 
which was set up in the Tent of Meeting. 

All Israel passed over on dry ground. This corre- 
sponds with the record of the crossing of the Red 
Sea. The latter has been accounted for by natural 
phenomena, the winds when in certain directions 
blowing so strong as to lay bare the bottom of the 
sea, as has been known in modern times. No such 
explanation has been made of this crossing of Jor- 
dan, and the time is tou remote for any definite solu- 
tion to be attempted. In whatever way it was ac- 
complished, it was in accordance with the will of 
God, who has ever made a way for his people, even 
where there seemed no way. 


One of the most prominent arguments of those 
that try tounsettle human faith in the Divine Father 
who overrules the universe, is that the trials of life, 
the sorrows, disappointments, misfortunes, and acci- 
dents, that bring bitter anguish into human hearts, 
come just as surely upon the pure, the noble and the 
good, as they do into the lives of the evil and de- 
generate. The lingering tortures of disease, the 
agonizing loss of dearest child or friend, the removal 
of the only apparent support of enfeebled old age,— 
full often are experienced by those whose lives have 
seemed to be entirely ruled by the Spirit of the Di- 


vine, so good and true and pure are they. And be- 
cause of this there are those that ask how can a good 


Father be so unmindful of the happiness of his de- 
serving children ? 

Such a question arises from the misconception of 
the nature of the Divine protection. They are crude 
and material views, excusably held by the semi-en- 
lightened people of whom our lessou for to-day 
treats, but which reflecting and intelligent minds 
should rise above. Surely the best things of life are 
not material blessings, and the best influences that 
come into our lives do not arise from possessions 
that have been attained without a struggle for their 
getting. He who looks back over his past life, views 
with greatest satisfaction the experiences that mark 
difficulties overcome, temptations avoided, disap- 
pointments surmounted, evil-doing put aside. In 
the summing up, those events in life that have 
proved most beneficial in the building up of charac- 
ter seem far beyond comparison, more valuable than 
any other. And it is here where Divine protection is 
always apparent. The Apostle Paul, in his letter to 
to the Romans (Rom. 8: 28), says: “And we know 
that to them that love God all things work together 
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that every trial in life, if properly borne, does affect 
our character for good, however sharp and heart- 
breaking it may have been at first, if our best in- 
stincts are obeyed, we shall find our sorrow has puri- 
fied our lives. But more thanthat there comes, too, 
a realization of a supporting Power, that before we 
knew not of. As is beautifully portrayed by James 
Freeman Clark: “ Sometimes there dawns in the soul 
the sense of an infinite tenderness, the consciousness 
that God is not far off, but near; that all we think 
and do and say aright, comes from his help. In the 
depths of our sorrow, in the loneliness of our be- 
reavement, when disappointment and failure meet 
us, we wonder that we are somehow still upheld, 
and we know that it is because we are indeed God’s 
children.” 


THE GEM OF GREAT VALUE. 
Tue utmost care on the part of the housewife is the 
price paid for the health of the family. We have all 
heard the story of the father of the German bride 
who gave his daughter a golden casket, with the in- 


junction not to pass it to any other hands, for it held 


a charm which, in her keeping, would be of inesti- 
mable value to her as the mistress of a house. Not 
only was she to have the entire care of it, but she was 
to take it every morning to the cellar, the kitchen, 
and the stable, and to remain with it in each place 
for three minutes. After the lapse of three years the 
father was to send the key, that the secret of the tal- 
isman might be discovered. Directions were fol- 
lowed, the key sent, and the casket opened, when it 
was found to contain an old parchment upon which 
was written: “The eye of the mistress is wortha 
hundred pairs of servants’ hands.” The wise father 
knew that a practice of inspection followed faith fully 
for a period of three years, with such results as we 
may reasonably believe followed, would be perpetu- 
ated—that the casket and hidden charm would have 
accomplished their mission. 

Into the hands of every housewife is committed a 
casket far more precious than the results of any jew- 
eler’s skill. Unseen thieves are continually lurking 
about that threaten its safety, never so numerous as 
at this season of the year. The casket is the health 
of the family ; the dangers that threaten it, disease. 
Its preservation depends on watchfulness born of 
love.—Christian Union. 


For life to cease to be poor and commonplace 
and become intrinsically rich and wonderful, we must 
realize that if it is, asa whole, a gift of God, then all 
its parts must so be. How grand and majes- 
tic, then, is this every-day life! It is inlaid with di- 
vinity; . . . . and David utters a literal fact 
when he speaks of his down-sitting and uprising as 
encompassed by God. 


I caLu that mind free which escapes the bondage 
of matter, which, instead of stopping at the material 
universe and making it a prison wall, passes beyond 
it to its Author, and finds in the radiant signatures 
which it everywhere bears of the Infinite Spirit, 
for good.” We know this is so, we know full well | helps to its own spiritual enlargement.— Channing. 
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AFTER VACATION. 


Wiru the closing of the month just past came the fi- | 


nal closing of the vacation season, and now the 
schools and colleges are fully at work; a multitude 
of eager, receptive minds on the one side and a solid 
front of professors and teachers, fresh from their 
summer rest, on the other. In business circles too, 
there is renewed activity, and what may be termed 


the indoor season, is well under way. A few persons 


may yet linger at sea-side or mountain homes, for | 


the glory of the autumn weather, ere they are ready 
for wrestling with our inclement winter; and these 
are indeed the fortunate ones, for our late autumn 


days are the real restful days, with their bracing | of Hartford, N. J. 


mornings and evenings just cool enough to enjoy 
the moderate fire. 

But very generally the languid pulses of all are 
waking up from the summer lethargy getting ready 
for the stress and strain to which they are soon to be 
subjected. It requires, however, something of a 
struggle to again return to regular work, for the in- 
dulgence of rest “grows upon what it is fed,” and we 
would fain prolong the season. This struggle once 
over the renewed vitality asserts itself and we are 
ready for service, service into which we should in- 
fuse the strength and knowledge gained by leisure ; 
for these vacations when wisely spent are so much 
added capital for future use, as there must be some 
growth of mindand spirit with those whose privilege 
it has been to visit new spots, seeing nature in her 
varied colors and mingling with new people. Even 
to such as have enjoyed their leisure at home in the 
quiet, there must have been some fresh revealing of 
thought or action from book or paper, or direct im- 
pression from the great Teacher, on the mind ready 
and willing to receive it. 

During the hours freed from our usual employ- 


ment there has been time perhaps to forecast a little | 


for future action ; to think over new plans for our own 
advancement and that of others; to determine how 
much time shall be spent in work, and how better to 
use the unoccupied moments than in the past; 
tothink of the Religious Society to which we belong, 
and to which we owe our steadfast adherence, and 


how to promote its best interests. Having been 


thrown upon our own resources, have we found | 


ourselves equal to self dependence by a conscious- 
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ness of inward spiritual growth? And if so how 
can we share this with others? For we take it for 
granted that no professed follower of the Christ 
would wish to live as to himself alone. 

If these vacation seasons have been times of growth 
to body, mind, and spirit shall we not look around to 


see with whom we shall divide the harvest? If we 


_have been thus blessed there are so many ways in 


which we can share our blessings that it only needs 
the desire to be aroused to find openings for action 
which will scatter only to increase our own store- 
houses of good things and glorify Him who is such a 
beneficent Giver. And if inthe retrospect we find 
ourselves but poor, having gained nothing, let us 
not be too proud to be present as gleaners in the 
fields enriched by the labor of others, for in the har- 
vest fields of the Lord, the humblest gleaner is wel- 
comed, all rejoicing together in his bounty. 


MARRIAGES. 
BALLINGER—EVANS.--At Camden, N. J., Ninth 
month 26th, 1888, by Friends’ ceremony, before Mayor 
Pratt, Chalkley M. Ballinger and Priscilla C. Evans, both 


COFFIN—FUSSELL.—-On Ninth month 27th, 1888, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, 
John Coffin, of Johnstown, Penna., and Elizabeth H. Fus- 
sell, daughter of Milton and Tamar J. Fussell, of Radnor, 
Delaware county, Pa. 

HOWELL—COMLY.—At their residence, West Phila- 
delphia, Ninth month 27th, 1888, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Joshua R. Howell and Elizabeth Howell Comly, M. D., 
daughter of Emmor Comly. 


DEATHS. 
BARNARD.—-At his residence, in West Marlborough, 


| John Barnard, in his 90th year; an esteemed member and 


for many years an elder of London Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing. He was a diligent attender of meeting and careful 
to live consistently with his profession. 

BUNTING.—Ninth month 26th, 1888, Sarah Sellers, 
wife of Josiah Bunting, of Philadelphia, in her 4lst year. 

FOULKE.—At Quakertown, Pa., Ninth month 23d, 
1888, Joshua Foulke, aged 90 years, 11 months and 11 days ; 
a member of Richland Monthly Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—At her home, near Montgomery Square, 
Ninth month 16th, 1888, after a lingering illness, Elizabeth 
H. Roberts, wife of Aaron Roberts, in her 76th year; an 
approved minister of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

TAYLOR.—In Hamilton, Loudoun county, Va., the 
27th of Fifth month, 1888, Hannah J. Taylor, aged 82 
years; a beloved member and elder of Goose Creek Month- 
ly Meeting. 

EYRE.—At her home, near Dolington, Bucks county, 


| Pa., the 9th of Ninth month, 1888, Florence H., daughter 


of Barclay and Emma D. Eyre, in the 14th year of her 
age. She was the granddaughter and namesake of Han- 
nah J. Taylor, so recently gone before. 


Tue power of God . the Divine Nature 
is a yoke to the transgressing nature; but it is the 
ease, the pleasure, the rest, the peace, the joy, the 
natural centre,—of that which is born of God.— 
George Fox. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EARLY FRIENDS OF MIAMI MONTHLY 
MEETING, OHIO. 


JosepH CLoup, the Friend and minister of whom I 
spoke ina previous paper, [INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
naAL, Ninth month 15), was a quaint character. At one 
of their business meetings some matter of a pecuniary 
nature claimed attention. Joseph, speaking upon it, 
said “it might go to a committee, and as it would not 
require much religion he had thought of N. H. and 
I. L. for it.” They were reputable Friends, but more 
engaged in business matters than in religious exer- 
cises. 
who became a valuable Friend and long was an es- 
teemed elder. 

A Friend of German descent (of which class there 


was quite a number), sometimes spoke in public | 


meetings. On one occasion he made some remarks 
on Contrivance. Joseph, who was sitting just be- 
hind him absorbed in his own meditations, did not 


comprehend the remarks, and said to him, ‘‘ What is | 


it thou sayest, Michael?” The speaker turned 
towards him and replied with German accent, “I say 
a good contrivance is part of a good machine; that 
is what I say, Joseph.” “ Poh,” responded Joseph. 
“ Do contrive to sit down,” with which request the 
other meekly complied. 

In 1802, Joseph Cloud, while resident in Caro- 
lina, visited England on a religious service, from 
which he returned in 1804, attending Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting on his way home in the Tenth month. 
Of the extent of this visit I have no account. 

His constitution was not robust, and not being in 
affluent circumstances he labored hard for a living, 
and closed his life without attaining old age. He 
was faithful until death, and doubtless received his 
reward. Strongly assured by his own experience of 
the truth that the writings of holy men of old were 
profitable he earnestly encouraged the reading of 
them. 

Robert Furnas was also from the South. His loca- 
tion was some three miles or more northeast, and on 
the east side of the stream. He was plain, unassum- 
ing, hospitable, and highly esteemed. I think he was 
an attender of Czesar’s Creek Meeting after its open- 


ing. He lived to advanced age. Of his plain manner | 
| Haines, and 
also the large family of Stokes (none now members), 


it was told that a person visited him on business ; 
when it was ended he told a boy to get a basket and 
bring some fruit. When the boy returned he told 
him to set the basket by his visitor and invited him 
to eat by simply saying, ‘“‘There are some apples.” 
Robert Furnas’s sons were noted for height and mus- 
cular strength, and several of the neighbors were 
similarly formed. At a gathering for the purpose of 
“raising” a building, which was then done by manly 
force, over twenty of the residents in the immediate 
vicinity collected, none of them less than six feet in 
stature. 

Maryaret Kindly or Kindley, with her husband, 
whose name I now do not remember, came from 
Carolina in far from affluent circumstances. Like 
many of the others from the Southern States they 
had not the benefit of schools, their acquirements in 
literature being very limited. The family was of 


The remark made deep impression on N. H., | 


| being taken by the meeting. 





German extraction. Their property was about two 
miles nearly east of the meeting-house. Much priva- 
tion was endured for a few years, and their living was 
very primitive. Margaret was a minister, meek and 
lowly, without doubt endeavoring in her humble 
walk to occupy the talent to the profit of the Great 
Giver. She at one time opened to and obtained the 
unity of the monthly meeting, with a prospect to 
pay a visit to Carolina, but objections were made in 
the quarterly meeting. In speaking of it afterward 
she expressed how grateful she was to be relieved of 
her concern, and that Friends had taken a great 
weight off her mind, and said that in going home 
from the quarterly meeting even the little birds on 
the trees seemed to rejoice with her in the exercise 
She was opposed to 
every ostentatious show, and careful in dress to limit 
it to what was necessary and useful, not making “ one 
unnecessary stitch.” She lived to advanced age, and 


| though bent from hard labor the sweetness of her 


spirit diffused itself to others. She was the mother 
of Dinah Furnas, who may be remembered by some 
Friends of Philadelphia as having attended their 
yearly meeting; and also of our aged Mary Ratliff, 
of Richmond, Ind., whose manners and disposition 
remind us of her excellent mother, and who like her 
eschews the strong tea and coffee, being sinless of 


Rio or Cathay. 


Anna Dukeminear was a prominent Friend in the 
meeting, her name frequently appearing on import- 
ant committees. 

Joel Wright was from Pennsylvania and was use- 


| ful as a surveyor, school teacher, and in other ser- 


vices. His descendants are in the vicinity. His 
brother Jonathan was also well esteemed. 

Amos Cook, the elder, came from Carolina with a 
large family, purchasing a section (640 acres) two 
miles westerly from the meeting-house. He was 
noted for blunt honesty, and the firmness with which 
he maintained his opinions. His neighbor, Benjamin 
Evans, was also from the South, though a native of 
Pennsylvania. His sons were of more than ordinary 
talent and Thomas and David acquired the art of 
making augers of excellent boring quality, by which 
their pecuniary resources were improved. 

Asher Brown, with his brother-in-law, Noah 
Ward, were from New Jersey, 


Benjamin Hopkins and others. Benjamin Hopkins 
was a youngish man of business qualifications. He 


| moved early to Cincinnati, and with two sons and 


three daughters died of cholera within a few days. 

Asher Brown was a “ goodly elder,” worthy of 
honor, who lived in patriarchal simplicity. At his 
request, as expressed in a paper he wrote and which 
was read at the funeral, his coffin was of oak and 
without ornament and the sum thus saved, though 
small, was applied to relieve the indigent. 

Benjamin and Rachel Butterworth, and their fam- 
ily of large children, were from Virginia. It was 
said the parents and one of the daughters would 
weigh near one thousand pounds, and when going to 
the monthy meeting, about sixteen miles from his 
residence, at Salt Run (now Hopewell), it was need- 
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ful to use the farm wagon with an additional horse 
in muddy roads. His sons were over six feet in 
height, of large proportion and fortunately, for lesser 
bodies, of peculiarly amiable dispositions. Mormon, 
one of them, who died in middle life,(as we term it), 
was nearly to the height of seven feet, and of hercu- 
lean strength. 

In tracing the annals of pioneer life, scanty though 
they may be, a difficulty arises to say enough and not 
too much. Our every-day life has much in common, 
but is it not this commonness that makes it so ap- 
plicable in its instruction to all? Were the circum- 
stances differing, the lesson would be short, and when 
an incident is noted of how they toiled and laughed, 
gathered at the wide hearth, and rehearsed the tales 
of woe or of weal, of success or of disappointed 
hopes, we may see in it something like a shred of a 
garment on the thorn, or the print of the foot on the 
sand to assure us others have before our day passed 
by the path we are now ourselves treading. 

R. Harron. 

Haddonfield, N. J. 

[The records of Miami Quarterly Meeting prior to 
1828 are in possession of the other branch 
the Monthly Meeting are with Friends. 
David Evans, (d. in 185- 
records. 


; those of 
The late 
had a copy of the former 
A. Pugh, an “ Orthodox” Friend, printed 
some notes of the early times of the meeting. ] 


EARLY SCHOOLS AMONG FRIENDS. 

[Our readers will be interested in the following article 
from the first volume of Friends’ Miscellany, published 11th 
month, 1831. It doubtless from the pen of John 
Comly.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

In 1746, the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia “de- 
sired Friends, in their several monthly meetings to 
encourage and assist each other in the settlement 
and support of schools for the instruction of their 
children, at least to read and write, and some further 
useful learning, when circumstances will permit it; 
and that they observe as much as possible to employ 
such masters and mistresses as are concerned, not 
only to instruct their children, in their learning, but 
are likewise careful in a spirit of meekness, gradually 
to bring them to the knowledge of their duty to 
God, and to one another.” 


is 


Many of the children of Friends, previous to that 
time, were brought up without school instruction ; and 
even those in comfortable circumstances in some coun- 
try places, for want of convenient schools, never 
learned either to read or write. It is probable the ad- 
vice of the vearly meeting had a beneficial effect ; as 
instances of total deficiency in school learning are 
not so rrequently noticed among those who were 
then the objects of this concern. 

The yearly meeting in 1750, and divers times af- 
terwards, manifested a lively interest in the “ impor- 
tance of training up our youth in useful learning, 
under the tuition of religious, prudent persons, suit- 
ably qualified for that purpose,” and recommended 
that “Friends should exert themselves therein, as 
fully as their circumstances would permit;’’ and 
that monthly meetings should appoint committees 
to have the oversight and care of schools. 
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In 1778, a united concern is expressed for the es- 
tablishment of schools for the instruction of youth 
inuseful learning. It is stated that, notwithstanding 
the pressing recommendations before mentioned, 
very little had been done effectually therein. The 
raising of funds for the support of schools had been 
proposed,and was afresh recommended to the notice 
of Friends; and that an account of the progress 
made in the several meetings be sent to the yearly 

‘meeting. It was also proposed, “that within the 
compass of each meeting, where the settlement of a 
school is necessary, a lot of ground be provided suf- 
ficient for a garden, orchard, grass for a cow, etc., 
and that a suitable house, stable, etc., be erected 
thereon. Such a provision would be an encourage- 
ment for astaid person with a family, who will be 
likely to remain a considerable time, perhaps his 
whole life in the service to engage therein.” It was 

further advised that Friends promote subscriptions 

towards a fund, the increase of which might be em- 

ployed in paying the master’s salary if necessary, and 

promoting the education of the poorer Friends’ 
children. 

These earnest advices included in a report to the 
yearly meeting, signed by Anthony Benezet and 
Isaac Zane, appear to have had a good effect in stim- 
ulating Friends to a more lively concern on the sub- 
ject of schools. In 1784 and ’85, the minutes men- 
tion the necessity of persevering in unwearied en- 
deavors to effect, in a greater degree than has yet 
been done, a liberal provision for the due instruction 
of youth ; continued attention and further unremitted 
industry is renewedly urged, that Friends of the re- 
spective meetings may be enabled to give a more sat- 
isfactory account of their further progress therein. 

In 1787, the establishing of well regulated schools, 
under the care of religious, well qualified tutors, is 
ugain recommended “to the vigilant care of con- 
cerned Friends, to be extended not only to the chil- 
dren of Friends of more easy circumstances in life, 
but also to the offspring of such as are poor, and of 
the black people whose condition gives them a claim 
to that benefit.” Two years after, the yearly meet- 
ing issued pressing advices on the subject of schools, 
and the establishment of funds agreeable to the rec- 
ommendation of 1778. 

These repeated advices of the yearly meeting 
claimed the weighty attention of Friends; in many 
of the monthly and preparative meetings, funds 
were raised for the support of schools; and in some 
places a house and lot was provided for the accom- 
modation of the teacher. Foreigners, frequently of 
loose principles and immoral habits had been em- 
ployed as schoolmasters, but an increasing care was 
now manifested in the choice of teachers of exem- 
plary life, and whose conduct was consistent with 
our religious profession. 

About the year 1790, a concern was introduced 
among Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 
establishing a boarding school upon a plan similar to 
that at Ackworth, in England. A pamphlet, written 
by Owen Biddle, detailing some of the proposed out- 
lines of the institution was published,—the yearly 

| meeting took a lively interest in promoting the 





measure, which resulted in the seminary at West- 
town, which was opened in 1799. This institution 
has been the means of diffusing improvement in 
Friends’ schools generally, in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and elsewhere. 

The yearly meetings of Baltimore, New York and 
New England have also patronized the institution 
of boarding schools under similar regulations. 

When the subject of a yearly meeting school was 
under discussion, some Friends of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity, made some efforts to set up a boarding 
school on a smaller scale, for their present conveni- 
ence. It was probably owing to the decease of one 
of the principal promoters, that the project was not 
carried into effect. 

During the last thirty years, boarding schools 
have been opened in many parts of the country by 
Friends in their individual capacities. None of these 
appear to have been restricted to members of our 
Religious Society, and it is believed they have been 
the means, not only of diffusing literary information, 
but of extending a profitable knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and order of the Society of Friends. 

Fifty years ago, the books used in country 
schools, were Benezet’s primer, Dilworth’s spelling 
book, then the New Testament, and after that the 
Bible. Dilworth’s assistant was the standard work 
on arithmetic; English Grammar was very rarely 
taught; and it was only some uncommon genius 
that advanced to the study of the Mathematics. Ge- 
ography, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, History, 
and many other sciences that are now familiar, were 
probably not then thought of; and even if they had 
been proposed, the want of enlarged views in parents 
would most likely have induced them to discourage 
their children from entering on such studies. It isa 
fact, that the study of Geography was prohibited 
in a large boarding school, not forty years ago, be- 
cause its doctrines were apprehended to be at vari- 
ance with some passages of sacred scripture. An 
aged Friend, not 30 years back, having visited a 
school where the study of the globes was observed 
amongst the exercises, was sorry to see time spent in 
acquiring ideas inconsistent with those which he 
thought resulted from the text—“ the foundations of 
the earth.” 

While Friends were ardently progressing in the 
concern relative to schools, making liberal provision 
for the support of qualified teachers, erecting suita- 
ble school houses in the room of their old gloomy 
buildings, the necessity of more suitable books than 
some that had been in use, appeared obvious. The 
Meetings for Sufferings furnished country schools 
with Barclay’s Catechisms and Penn’s Maxims for 
for the reading classes ; Pierce’s Spelling Book super- 
seded the use of Dilworth’s—an improved system of 
arithmetic, by sundry teachers, in and near Phila- 
delphia, was brought into general use; an excellent 
compendium of English Grammar, compiled by 
James Hamton, paved the way for the more general 
study of that science ; the higher branches of Math- 
ematics, Geography, Natural and Civil History, and 


the study of other useful sciences, were encouraged, | 


A more general expansion of mind resulted, and 
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many of the vulgar practices and erroneous ideas of 
the age of ignorance were thrown much into oblivion. 

The introduction of school books of an improved 
character had a stimulating tendency. Murray’s 
Readers, and some of the best classic English poetry, 
were calculated to introduce rational habits of think- 
ing, as well as devotional feelings. The books for 
children, published by the Johnsons, in Philadel- 
phia, inculcated the duties of humanity, the numer- 
ous and valuable little works by Samuel 
Wood and Sons, of New York, furnished amusement 
and valuable instruction to the youthful mind, and 
supplanted the taste for such unprofitable romances 
as Tom Thumb, Giles Gingerbread, Gulliver’s Travels, 
and Robinson Crusoe. 

Less than a hundred years ago, our ancestors were 
urged to furnish their children with an opportunity 
to learn to read and write; and where circumstances 
would admit, some further useful learning. Under a 
prospect of the advancement of the present day, we 
may be ready to marvel that the extent of their 
wishes in 1746 was so limited, 

We rejoice that the human mind is advancing in 
the proper application of its powers, to the study of 
truth, and the knowledge of natural science. We 
also rejoice in the improved order observable in 
schools; that teachers, more generally than formerly, 
are “careful,” as our worthy Friends of 1746 express 
it, “in a spirit of meekness, to bring their scholars to 
the knowledge of their duty to God, and one to an- 
other.” 


issued 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS IN IOWA AND ILLINOIS. 

I terr my home at North Platte, Neb., on Third-day 
evening, the 11th inst., for the purpose of attending 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, and taking in Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting held at Highlands, near West Lib- 
erty, lowa, on my way. I arrived at West Liberty 
Fourth-day evening, and the next morning Elijah 
Hogue took me to the Quarterly Meeting, which 
though not large in numbers, was truly a feast to the 
soul. The love of God presided over the assembly, 
and seemed to permeate every heart. 

The country in the vicinity of West Liberty is 
very beautiful, diversified as it is by hill and dale, 
and dotted all over by groves of trees. 

On Sixth-day morning, in company with a dele- 
gation of Friends from the quarterly meeting, we took 
thetrain for Lostant,in the vicinity of Clear Creek, 
Putnam county, Ill., where [llinois Yearly Meeting 
is held and arrived in due time, where we were met 
by Friends, who gave us a cordial reception and took 
us to their homes, where we were entertained with 
the old-time hospitality usual amongst Friends. 

The Yearly Meeting as a whole was one continual 
feast to me who am so far separated from Friends, 
and so seldom enjoy their society, either socially or 
religiously. I received fresh inspiration to press for- 
ward in the Christian life, however difficult the way, 
and the memory of this little visit will be a bright 
spot in my life to which I shall ever revert with 
pleasure. Mary A. CaALKIns. 

Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth month 21. 
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MEETING DAY AT WARRINGTON, PA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

A company of six left Fawn Grove’ (York 
county, Pa.), on the morning of the 22nd of 9th 
month, to attend a meeting held only once in the 
year at Warrington. It was a bright morning, and 
we enjoyed the sunshine after the many days of rain 
and dull weather; the roads were good, and lay 
through a rolling country, with ever changing views, 
and good farms and buildings, most of the way. We 
passed through several small towns, and York, the 
county town, which viewed from the hills seemed 
to spread over several miles; and the valley of the 
Codorus is very beautiful. Two ridges we passed 
over, but did not quite reach the mountains. We 
arrived at our destination a little after sundown, 
were warmly welcomed, and entertained by decen- 
dants of members. Of that once large meeting, very 
few now claim the right of membership. But we 
were impressed with the old, large stone house, and as 
we drove through the grove of large trees that sur- 
round the building, the thought would arise why such 
a place should be neglected. The house is old and 
needs repairs, but the large graveyard is in good con- 
dition, and the surroundings are pleasant, and the 
interest manifested by the continual arrival of peo- 
ple from every direction, until the house could not 
contain near all, seemed to indicate there might yet 
be a meeting revived, and be held regularly. Some 
Friends from Pipe Creek and some from Monallen 
meetings were there,—Margaretta Walton, from 
Chester Co., Pa., Darlington Hoopes, from Forest 


meeting, Md., and Mordecai Price, of Fallston, Md., | 


the other four of our little company from Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Md. 

The spoken word was clear and convincing, and 
as the gospel stream flowed freely we felt it was good 
for us to be there; the social mingling proved we 


were among a good people, and the visit will long be 
remembered. D. H. 


Mill Green, Md., 9th month 30. 


THE MEETING AT RADNOR] 
The meeting at Radnor, on the 23d ult., was attended 


by a number of Friends from other meetings, includ- | 


ing Philadelphia. Margaret P. Howard and Rich- 
ard K. Betts spoke. An article in the Philadelphia 
Ledger of the 29th ult., says: 

Of the original meeting only three families, it is 
said, survive—Mrs. Joseph Worrall, James Paist and 
wife, and the Sexton, Barclay Hall. Notwithstand- 
ing the rarity of the meetings, the house is kept open 
every First-day the year round. It is prepared, and 
when necessary warmed, so that if but one should 
put in an appearance he or she might not go away 
disappointed. 

The old building is located in a beautiful natural 
situation and is one of the most picturesque of its 
kind in Pennsylvania. It is upon a slight elevation 
on the Chester road, about ten minutes’ walk from 
the old Lancaster pike. The main building, to which 
an addition was afterward added, is of stone and was 
erected in 1718, as a block near the apex of the gable 
testifies. Its style is very primitive but substantial. 


son leaves based on the Old Testament ?” 
| swer, read by Anna Cernea, was favorable to these 
lesson leaves. Samuel Swain did not favor them. He 





Dwellings are few in the immediate neighborhood, 
and from the steps of the oldjhousefat either side one 
can look over a delightful expanse of slightly rolling 
country, dotted here and there with little patches of 
woodland, country residences andjpretty ravines. 

It is about six years since the Radnor “ prepara- 
tive” meeting ceased. There was a time, well re- 
membered by Richard K. Betts, who is now between 
80 and 90 years of age, when the old meeting-house 
was taxed to accommodate all who sought admit- 
tance. The commencement of the decline is placed 
at about twenty-five years ago. Death and the de- 
sire to find other habitations have gradually removed 
from the vicinity the old members until now only the 
three mentioned remain. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
PROCEEDINGS OF BUCKS UNION. 
Bucks First-day school Union met at Makefield 
meeting-house, on the 23d ultimo. Joseph Flowers 
acted in place of Oliver H. Holcomb as one of the 
clerks. From the reports from the schools, they all 
appear to be in an encouraging condition. The 
school at Bristol, which had been discontinued some 


time ago, has recently been revived, with a promising 


outlook. From notes of the proceedings, in the New- 
town Enterprise, we select as follows : 

The first exercise was an essay by Allie Robr, en- 
titled “Brave Hearts,” which contained excellent 
thoughts and was well rendered. Next was a read- 
ing by Hugh Balderston, ‘‘ Who are our Friends?” 
Next a recitation, “Say No,” by Sarah B. Delany. 
Next was a reading by Mary D. Balderston, “A sim- 
ple head of wheat.’ A biographical sketch of John 
Woolman was read by the assistant clerk, contributed 
by Buckingham school. The exercise from Newtown 
school was the answer to this question: “Is there 
sufficient moral teaching to be derived from the les- 
The an- 


said the Old Testament history was a record of an 
early era of civilization, a history of war and blood- 
shed, entirely different from the law of love as taught 
by Christ in the new dispensation. He could see no 
good in having these things brought into the teach- 


ing of young children. The history might be useful 


as a history of the Jews. Louisa Woodman said she 
had difficulty in interesting her class in them. She 
had ceased using them. Dr. Joseph Smith spoke in 
the same tenor. Next was a recitation “ Speak Gent- 
ly,” and another, by a small girl, entitled “ Nobody 
but Mother.” The question assigned to Solebury and 
Wrightstown, to wit: “ How can we keep our young 
men and women interested in the First-day school 
and in the Society of Friends?” was answered by 


| Anna Scarborough, of Wrightstown, Solebury not re- 


sponding. Introduce history ; give questions to an- 
swer, something for all to do. Read extracts from 
standard works. Let the teacher always be present. 
The life and teachings of the Apostle Paul could be 
made very interesting. There was too little taught 
of Friends’ belief. They are looked on as a moral, 
but not as a religious people, and the religious side 
must be more thoroughly inculcated. 





Isaac Eyre had written a history of the different 
schools of the Quarter, which was read by Susan 
Buckman. The following are the dates of the found- 
ing of each school: Yardley was founded in the 
summer of 1866 or ’67, with Lettie S. Cadwallader as 
superintendent. It afterwards went down, but was 
revived as a Bible class in 1885 by Sarah B. Knowles 
and others. Newtown was instituted in 1868, with 
Dr. Lettie A. Smith as superintendent. Wrightstown 
in 1869, with Mary H. Atkinson superintendent. 
Edgewood in 1870, James Palmer superintendent ; 
discontinued in 1883. Langhorne in 1870, Roberts 
Ivins superintendent. This is the only school that 
has had an endowment, Mary Wildman having be- 


queathed if $1,000. Buckingham in 1870, Ann Eliza | 


Smith superintendent. Makefield in 1871, Samuel 
C. Cadwallader superintendent. Bristol in 1872, Dr. 
G. W. Adams superintendent. At one time this 
school numbered 212 scholars, mostly children from 
other denominations. Was discontinued. in 18s2, 
mainly on account of opposition by the Methodists. 
Has recently been resumed on a new basis. Doyles- 
town in 1873, Benjamin Smith superintendent. Sole- 
bury in 1875, Hugh B. Eastburn superintendent. 
Fallsington in 1865; founded under discouragement, 
and discontinued in 1869, when Penn’s Manor school 
was started, with Amos §. Ellis superintendent. The 
names of superintendents above given were those 
who first established the schools. 

The business committee reported the following 
names for officers of the ensuing year, which was 
concurred in: Amos §. Ellis, clerk; M. Ella Long- 
shore, assistant; Tamer Bunting, treasurer. 
Union meets at Langhorne. 


Next 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Marie A. Kemp, A. B., of the class of ’79, who 
has been spending some years in Paris, is about to be 
enrolled as a student in the University of Ziirich, 
Switzerland. 

—Horace L. Rossiter, A. B., of the class of ’82, is 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

—Prof. Day has removed from the College build- 
ing, and rented a house near the grounds, recently 
built by Charles Ogden. 

—Prof. Weaver is doing excellent work in the 
Modern Languages. He now hascharge of the entire 
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department of German, Prof. Appleton’s time being | 


wholly occupied with Greek and English Literature. 


BEGINNINGS OF TEMPERANCE REFORM | 


IN PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


1738.—Tue proposal of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting respecting the great number of public 
houses, being considered, it is recommended to such 
of the Friends of the quarterly and monthly meet- 
ings belonging to this meeting as are magistrates, 
that they use their endeavors to lessen the number 
of persons recommended for that service, and that 
Friends be careful not to sign petitions to recom- 
mend any but such as are proper persons, or where 
there isa real necessity. 


1746.—We entreat our young Friends with readi- 


} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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ness to receive and give place to the labor of love, 
and wholesome admonitions bestowed on them by 
their parents and others, and to renew our advice 
not only to the young, but to those of riper years, 
to avoid the keeping of much company and resort- 
ing to taverns and ale houses, as great inconvenience 
attends this practice, not only the subjecting your- 
selves to the temptation of drinking to excess; but 
hereby an opportunity is offered for men of corrupt 
minds, to sow the evil seeds of loose principles, per- 
haps to the calling in question the great truths of re- 
ligion contained in the Holy Scriptures. 

1777.—\Considering the snares and difficulties to 
our young people and others, which are attendant 
on keeping houses of public entertainment, beer 
houses, and dram shops, whereby the reputation of 
truth has greatly suffered, and in some places the 
children and families concerned herein have been 
brought into disgrace and loss, both spiritually and 
temporally, it is the united sense and judgment 
of this meeting, that Friends ought not to give way 
to the desire of outward gain arising from such em- 
ployments, but keep themselves clear thereof by at- 
tending to the pointings of pure wisdom, which will 
lead us to seek a way of supporting ourselves and 
families in business more consistent with our holy 
profession and not liable to such snares and dangers. 

1777. An increasing concern and exercise having 
prevailed amongst Friends in several of our quar- 
terly meetings, respecting the unnecessary use of 
spirituous liquors which had greatly tended to the 
corruption and depravity of the morals of mankind, 
thereby increasing guilt in our country, under which 
consideration this meeting is engaged to exhort and 
admonish Friends to use great caution in that of dis- 
tilling, or the encouraging of distilling, or using dis- 
tilled or spirituous liquors of any kind. And in re- 
gard to the practice of destroying grain by distilling 
spirits out of it: It is the sense and judgment of this 
meeting, that such practice be wholly discouraged 
and disused amongst Friends, and that Friends ought 
not to sell their grain for this purpose, nor use or 
partake of liquors made out of grain; which this 
meeting directs the quarterly and monthly meetings 
to take proper notice of,and make report of their 
case to next yearly meeting.—Friends’ Review. 


SEPTEMBER. 

ONCE more the liberal year laughs out, 

O’er richer stores than gems or gold ; 
Once more with harvest-song and shout 

Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 
Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 
O favors every year made new ! 

O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. 
We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on : 

We murmur, but the corn ears fill ; 
We choose the shadow ; but the sun 

That casts it, shines behind us still. 

—J. G. Whittier. 
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PROGRESS. 
Let there be many windows in your soul, 
That all the glory of the universe 
May beautify it. Not the narrow pane 
Of one poor creed can catch the radiant rays 
That shine from countless sources. Tear away 
The blinds of superstition ; let the light 
Pour through fair windows broad as truth itself 
And high as God. 


Why should the spirit peer 
Through some priest-curtained orifice and grope 
Along dim corridors of doubt, when all 
The splendor from unfathomed seas of space 
Might bathe it with the golden waves of love? 
Sweep up the debris of decaying faiths; 
Sweep down the cobwebs of worn-out beliefs, 
And throw your soul wide open to the light 
Of Reason and of Knowledge. Tune your ear 
To all the wordless music of the stars 
And to the voice of nature, and your heart 
Shall turn to truth and goodness, as the plant 
A thousand unseen 


Turns to the sun. hands 


Reach down to help you to their peace-crowned 


heights, 
And all the forces of the firmament 
Shall fortify your strength. 
To thrust aside half truths and grasp the whole. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcoz. 


Be not afraid 


IN SORROW. 
WHEN thou art sorrowfu! and cares around 
Crowd fast upon the steps of happier days ; 
When thou believ’st brightest things can lend 
The saddest echo to the gayest lays— 
As men of old were fed with angel’s food. 
Go seek thy remedy in doing good. 


When those to thee dearest shall have died, 
And each fresh day grow weary to thine eyes ; 
When every hope that others build upon 
Comes to thy senses with a sad surprise— 
Take up the burden of auother's grief; 
Learn from another's pain thy woe’s relief. 


Mourner, believe that sorrow may be bribed 
With tribute from the heart, nor sighs, nor tears, 
But nobler sacrifice—of helping hands, 
Of cheering smiles, of sympathetic ears, 
Oft have the saddest words the sweeter strain; 
In angel’s music let thy soul complain. 


Then grief shall stand with half-averted foot 
Upon the threshold of a brighter day : 
And Hope shall take her sweetly by the hand 
And both kneel down with Faith to meekly pray, 
Lifted from earth, Peace shall immortalize 
The heart that its owa anguish purifies. 


-Chambers’s Journal, 


It is the 
door into the infinite presence, once opened, never 
shut. Deep questions must be answered by deep 
thought. As we live from the spirit, so flows the 
spirit upon us; and the soul becomes the everlasting 
son, the continual recipient of God. 


In the soul God reveals himself to man. 


ENDURANCE is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great hearts. 
—Lowell. 


| 


THE LATE HENRY RICHARD, M. P. 


[In the issue of this paper for Ninth month 8th, we 
gave from an exchange paper a brief sketch of the 
career of the late Henry Richard, member of the 
English Parliament, and a very conspicuous worker 
in the cause of Peace and Arbitration. We give, now, 
some extracts from the discourse preached on the oc- 
casion of his funeral, at London, by his friend, R. W. 
Dale,a minister, of Birmingham. Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. ] 

For nearly sixty vears our friend and brother 
lived in this great city, but he died, as it was fitting 
he should die, among his own people,’ within the 
sound of the waters and within sight of the moun- 
tains of the land of his birth. It was fitting, I say, 
that he should die there, for he loved Wales witha 
passionate affection, and through all the labors and 
excitements and travels of his long public life he 
was under the power of the influences which sur- 
rounded him in the home of his childhood. 

The traditions of that great time in the history of 

his country, when men of genius, inspired with 
Christ’s faith, traveled over Wales with almost unex- 
ampled power and success, never left his mind. 
Wherever they preached, the people gathered and 
listened tothem. From distant towns and hamlets, 
from scattered farms and lonely villages, from the 
valleys and hillsides, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of men and women and children were shaken 
by their words, as trees are shaken by the storm. 
In the course of two generations, Wales was rescued 
from irreligion, and its people became filled with in- 
tense and fervid piety. Mr. Richard’s father was one 
of the most eminent and devoted of these first teach- 
ers of truth. During his childhood and youth, he 
was surrounded with the men who had brought about 
these great reforms. He remembered their great 
deeds. He recalled the fire and pathos of their elo- 
quence. He knew how wonderful their work was. 
To the last he loved to speak of it, and we, who knew 
and loved him, are here this morning to say that the 
faith of those early days remained with him. The 
strength of his truthful integrity was the central ele- 
ment of his being. He left Wales with a patriotic 
fervor which seems to characterize the children of 
the mountains. He loved the sons and daughters of 
Wales, and his love for his country was not for its 
native heroism, or the hereditary qualities of his 
race. It was not these things which filled his imag- 
ination, nor was it even a love for the genius of which 
he himself has been an illustration. He remembered 
the divine fire which glowed in the hearts of her 
great preachers, the divine fire which had gone out 
from their words, the simple faith, the patient indus- 
try, the joy in God which they had created among 
the people. . . .. 

In his early life, he supposed he had been called 
by God, as his father had been, to the ministry of the 
Gospel. There is no reason for us to suppose that he 
mistook bis vocation. In 1848 he accepted 
the Secretaryship of the Peace Society. Three years 
later, he retired from the ministry that he might de- 


1At Treborth, near Bangor, Wales, Eighth month 20, 1888. 





vote himself altogether to the great work with which 
he was then occupied. 

That year, 1848, as older men amongst us remem- 
ber, was a time of almost boundless hope. It seemed 
as if the world was passing victoriously out of its 
prolonged troubles into a glorious age. All the na- 
tions of Europe were springing to their feet and seek- 
ing for light and air and freedom. Ancient relig- 
ions were broken, and it seemed as if a new gospel 
was being founded for the human race, which gospel 
was contained in the words, “ Liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity!” They listened with wonder and delight, 
but most of them knew that the fair promises of the 
new time could never be fulfilled, except under the 
power of the old faith, which made all men free, all 
men equal, all men brothers, by making them sons of 
God. But it was a time when young men were sure 
a new glory had dawned on mankind, and when even 
all men were almost ready to say with Simeon, “Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servantdepart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

There is little doubt that Henry Richard entered 
upon this new era with enthusiasm and hope, but 
what was with other men a passing hope, was with 
him a fire of God, which burnt to the end. . . 
He took the words of Christ as they stood, and told 
us to resist the evil, and for him, Christ’s sworn ser- 
vant as he was from his youth up, it seems to have 
been the first of his thoughts to get the will of Christ 
done on earth as it is done in Heaven. That the dif- 
by the 
shock of arms, was an offence against the laws of 
God. The only method of settling disputes, accord- 
ing to him, to be recognized by the Supreme Power, 
was by Arbitration. There was something in the 
temper of the time, when he became Secretary of the 
Peace Society, which seemed to render this ideal pos- 
sible, but his courage and the enthusiasm he be- 
stowed on the work, to the end, were not derived 
from the temper of the time, but from his fellowship 
with Christ. He pursued his end alone, after the 
hope of 1848 had failed. The persistency with which 
he pursued that end was admirable. 

He had a considerable measure of success in se- 
curing the adoption of his principles in the Treaty of 
Paris; he carried a vote in its favor in the British 
House of Conimons ; he obtained the practical recog- 
nition of Peace principles in the Geneva Arbitration 
over the “Alabama” claims. The audacity of his 
faith, therefore, achieved great victories for him. 

In the year 1863 he entered the House of Com- 
mons. He was something more than a politician. 
He never walked in the crooked paths of time and 
change. He dreamed ofa perfect state. Perhaps he 
found it hard to make sufficient allowance for the 
difficulty of realizing an ideal justice in human laws 
and human administration. I suppose that the hold- 
ing of office never crossed his mind. He was Christ’s 
servant in the House of Commons, just as he had 
been Christ’s servant in the ministry, and Christ’s 
servant in striving to win the hearts of men away 
from revenge and crime. Although he believed it 
was no part of the State to maintain the authority of 
the Christian Gospel, he also believed that it was 


ferences of nations should be settled only 
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just, and an individual duty, to cause its strength to 
penetrate the legislation and the life of the State. To 
the last he was a Radical of that early type which 
has almost disappeared. He believed in trusting the 
people in the management of their public business, 
and he was, therefore, in favor of the extension of 
the Franchise to the utmost limit of local and muni- 
cipal government. He thought it much better for 
people to make mistakes in the conduct of their own 
affairs, than that they should be saved from mistakes 
by the perpetual interference of a central Govern- 
ment. 

He cared for the ethical as well as the moral de- 
velopment of the State. He cared for the develop- 
ment of the national character, to be generous and 
self-reliant, and therefore he never wholly liked the 
interference of Government in education. In accept- 
ing that interference as a necessity, it was his con- 
viction that as soon as education was recognized as 
one of the chief rights of the people, and one which 
touched them more closely than the building of 
bridges or the making of roads, then education should 
be under the control of public representative au- 
thorities. 

His last considerable public work was in main- 
taining that principle, in the Royal Commission, 
which closed its labors only a few days before his 
death. 

The relations between himself and his constitu- 
ents were honorable alike to them and to him. They 
recognized his integrity, and had boundless faith in 
him. They knew his zeal in their service, and from 
the time he first became Member for Merthyr, his 
seat was never in serious danger, and in late years no 
one dared to think of disturbing him. He was more 
than Member for Merthyr; he was Member for Wales, 
and for many years be was the authoritative repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons, of English as 
well as Welsh Non-conformity. 

Of his private life, during the last two or three 
years, I have seen much. I can only say he was 
singularly gentle, kindly, affectionate, and unselfish. 
He loved warmly, and he was warmly loved. I have 
been witness during that period of the unfaltering 
resoluteness and fidelity with which, in private, he 
has discharged his public duties. 

When I first joined him on the Royal Commis- 
sion, or almost immediately afterwards, he knew he 
was suffering from the perilous disease by which his 
life was at last ended. He never ascended the steps 
of Whitehall, into the room where the Commission 
sat, without knowing there was some peril to his life 
in attempting to do it. I remember well the very 
last time he addressed the Commission, at any length, 
during the final consideration of the Report, how ob- 
vious was the physical distress that came upon him 
while he was speaking, but he had to deliver his con- 
science, and at all peril he did so. 

In public. he was courteous, but he had the forti- 
tude of granite rocks. He had a large knowledge of 
all subjects on which he ever attempted to influence 
public opinion. He was sagacious, shrewd, and per- 
sistent in the maintenance of his convictions. He 
had at his command a manly.and serious eloquence, 
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and when standing before a popular audience, he 
spoke in vigorous words of passion and fire. 
Beneath all his public life there was the religion 
of his childhood, which remained with him, although 
I don’t mean to say he was altogether untroubled by 


the controversies of the last thirty years, which other 


duties prevented him from following up and investi- 
gating. But whatever else fierce winds and rising 
waters may have shaken, his central faith was undis- 
turbed. He built upon a rock, and that rock was 
Christ. Again and again, since I have been associated 
with him in that public work I have just referred to, 
our conversation has wandered away, at night, from 
the business in which we had been engaged during 
the day, and from the political questions of the day, 
and he and I were of one mind on those deeper and 
more sacred subjects which were housed within our 
hearts. 


2a 


THE SEWING GIRLS OF LONDON. 
A youna Englishwoman, Beatrice Potter by name, 
has recently made an interesting and instructive ex- 
periment. Dressing herself in miserable clothes and 
assuming the disguise of poverty, she sought work 
as a “plain hand” among the “sweaters” of East 
London. Her experiences are described in an article 
in the Nineteenth Century. After she had met refusal 
after refusal in her applications for work, and had 
become quite exhausted by her long and weary 
walk, she was finally engaged by a Jewess as a 
“trouser hand.” She worked two days with some 
thirty women and girls. Two pairs were all she 
could finish in a day, but the experienced workers 
could: finish three pairs. Her wages amounted to 
less than ten pence each day, and some of the ex- 
perienced workers could not earn more than a shil- 
ling. The working girls are described by Miss Pot- 
ter as warm-hearted and good-natured, with minds 
keenly alive to the enjoyments of East London life. 
During the day they work most industriously, and 
in the evenings, on holidays, and when work is 
slack they no less eagerly gather in the various ex- 
citements of thestreets. These girlsgenerously helped 


the new-comer out of their own time, and, out of | 


sympathy for supposed forlorn condition, they 
urged upon her a portion of their scanty lunch. 
Miss Potter conclusively shows that among these 
hard-worked girls there is the good material of a 
splendid working-class womanhood which needs 
only protection and guidance. The labor question 
embraces the condition of all such women, at home 
and abroad, and Miss Potter’s experiment was one 
in the right direction.— Exchange. 


COLORS, WHERE THEY COME FROM. 
From the cochineal insects are obtained the gorgeous 
carmine, as well as the crimson, scarlet, carmine, and 
purple lakes. Sepia is the inky fluid discharged by 
the cuttlefish to render the water opaque for its con- 
cealment when attacked. Indian yellow is from the 
camel. Ivory black and bone black are made out of 
ivory chips. The exquisite Prussian blue is got by 
fusing horses’ hoofs and other refuse animal matter 
with impure potassium carbonate. It was discovered 





articles of dress. 


| ordinary. 


| carry them to market. 
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by an accident. In the vegetable kingdom are in- 
cluded the lakes, derived from roots, barks, and gums. 
Blue-black is from the charcoal of the vine stalk. 
Lampblack is soot from certain resinous substances. 
From the madder plant, which grows in Hindustan, 
is manufactured Turkey red. Gamboge comes from 
the yellow sap of a tree which the natives of Siam 
catch in cocoanut shells. Raw sienna is the natural 
earth from the neighborhood of Sienna, Italy. Raw 
umber is an earth from Umbria, and is also burned. 
To these vegetable pigments may probably be added 
India ink, which is said to be made from burned 
camphor. The Chinese, who alone produce it, will 
not reveal the secret of its composition. Mastic—the 
base of the varnish so called—is from the gum of the 
mastic tree, indigenous to the Grecian Archipelago. 
Bistre is the soot of wood ashes. Of real ultramarine, 
but little is found in the market. It is obtained from 
the precious lapislazuli, and commands a fabulous 
price. Chinese white is zinc, scarlet is iodine of mer- 


| cury, and cinnabar, or native vermilion, is from 


quicksilver ore.— British Journal of Photography. 


WHAT HAS SAVED THE BIRDS? 
A CORRESPONDENT, Henry W. Sackett, of Riverdale- 
on- Hudson, thus writes to Friends’ Review: 
In your issue of Eighth month 30, is a paragraph 
from Science, raising the query as to what has caused 


| the greatly increased number of birds this year, par- 


ticularly of the small songsters. The writer suggests 
no explanation and remarks upon the fact that the 
regular organ of American ornithologists furnishes 
none, although it comments upon the unquestion- 


| able fact. 


“Will you permit me to suggest what seems to be 
at least a plausible, if not a positive, explanation of 
the phenomenon. The Audubon Society for several 
years bas been doing a quiet but none the less effec- 
tive work throughout the country in asserting the 
right of these gentle, harmless and beautiful crea- 
tures to life unmolested by fear of man. The pro- 
moters of this society have actually shamed their 
more thoughtless sisters into an abandonment of the 
barbarous custom of using the heads, wings and 
bodies of birds as ornaments for bonnets or other 
It has been one of the rare excep- 
tional cases where sentiment has actually changed a 
general fashion. 

“The consequence has been marked if not extra- 
The demand for the bodies of small birds 
that at one time was enormous, has now very largely 
fallen off. Instead of, as was the case at one time, 
the little songsters being killed by the hundreds of 
thousands, it has almost ceased to be profitable to 
The natural result has fol- 
lowed. AlJl that the birds needed was to be left to 
themselves. They have increased and multiplied as 
God meant they should, and as they did in the days 
before the demands of a cruel fashion doomed mil- 
lions of their innocent lives to meet the caprice of 
thoughtless or conscienceless pursuers of fashion.” 

TruTH is as impossible to be soiled by any out- 
ward touch as the sunbeam.—WMilton. 
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A VISIT TO A JAPANESE VOLCANO. 


We left Tokio at noon on a beautiful midsummer 
day. Although strictly a pedestrian trip, we pre- | 
ferred to traverse the great Mustrasi plain, through | 
which for the first seventy miles our road ran, in 
jinrikisha,—large baby-carriages with a man where 
we should expect a horse. If I seem to speak slight- 
ingly of these estimable vehicles, the fault must be 
laid to our own imperfect vocabulary. More delight- 
ful means of conveyance than these reminiscences of 
our infantile years it would be difficult to imagine. 
The only drawback to them lay in the fact that every 
five miles the coolies insisted upon stopping for rest 
and refreshment. I cannot find it in my heart, how- | 
ever, to grudge them these respites, especially in ret- 
rospect, when I reflect how limited are their oppor- 
tunities. So wearing is the trade that jinrikishamen 
are said not to live more than five years. It is start- 
ling to think that one’s fellow-travelers, if I may so 
describe them, have already ceased to be. 

After contemplating for two days a patch-work of 
fields stitched by hedgerows and dikes and hemmed 
by the turnpike, we grew rather tired of this agricul- 


tural crazy-quilting. Even the towns, that stretched | 


like seams in one straight line along the highway till | 
| No sooner do you cease to go up than you begin to go 


they almost met, eventually became monotonous, 
and we were not sorry to find ourselves on the third 
morning slowly mounting the long slope that bounds 
the farther end of the plain. Step by step, as we 


toiled up, the grassy, flower-covered meadows fell 
away in one long sweep that became every moment 


grander as it curved out into the seemingly illimit- 
able distance. Of the plain itself, no end was visi- 
ble: only the mountain ranges on its sides stood out 
in two long lines of blue perspective, vanishing at 
last in faint patches of color hardly deeper than 
the sky itself. Weseemed to be standing upon the 
stair-way of some vast pre-historic structure over- 
looking rows of colossi that sentineled the approach. 


It gave us much pleasure at the same time to think | 
that we were leaving behind our friends, the mos- | 


quitoes, who had welcomed us so warmly where we 
had stopped the last few nights, and who are consti- 
tutionally averse toclimbing above two thousand 
feet. In spite of man’s craving for the infinite, he 
cannot but rejoice at times that some things have 
their limitations. 

The day itself was all we could wish, with the 
morning mountain freshness still in the air. The 
sky was clear,—much too clear, we began to think af- 
ter half an hour’s walk ; for by that time the sun had 
gained strength, and the roid was without shade of 
any kind. The exposure, owing both to the increas- 
ing force of the sun and the increasing rarity of the 
air, grew every moment more pitiless. Very soon 
those first few minutes of delight seemed ever so 
so long ago, and we came to look back upon them as 
men do upon their lost youth. The trail we followed 
was the regular road over the Shibu Toye, and 
for the first five miles led us up outlying spurs of the 
mountain as barren as could be. It was one contin- 
uous ascent, commendable at least for sincerity of ap- 
pearance. It never deceived us by promising the top 
every quarter of a mile ahead, only to disclose | 





another summit beyond as soon as we reached the 
first. But it was terribly long, and none the less 
steep on thataccount. To add to the discomfort, the 
slopes were destitute of water, and, I am sorry tosay, 


| delusive as well; for we did come across one miser- 


able little apology for a brook, of which the professor, 
in the eagerness of his thirst, drank so hastily as to 
swallow a quart, more or less, of it, before he real- 
ized his mistake. The liquid wassimply diluted sul- 
phur. Heshould bave left precipitancy to the stream, 
as I endeavored to point out to him. But he did not 
appear to relish the pleasantry any more thanits 
cause. It took him fully half a mile to recover his 
equanimity. 

Thoroughly baked and parched by two hours, 


| scorching under an untempered midsummer sun, we 


finally reached a little hut where the path up Shirane 
branched off from the main road over the Shibu Toge. 
Toge, the Japanese word for “pass,” means literally 
“ap-down,”—a name which, if not elaborate, is at 
least expressive. In English we are are obliged to 


| write the word with a hyphen; but in most Japanese 


passes there is nosuch level stretch in the middle. The 
volcanic character of the country renders the transi- 
tion from one side to the other peculiarly abrupt. 


down. In this instance, we had not yet quite fin- 
ished going up, for the pass was nearly as high as the 
top of the mountain,—a fact we verified experiment- 
ally later, by crossing the one after we had climbed 
the other. But, as the pass lay beyond, we took the 
peak first. 

The hut stood at the lower end of a large wooded 
hollow on the north flank of the mountain. Near it 
bubbled up a spring, which, mindful of our previous 
mishap, we eyed suspiciously ; but, on tasting it with 
great caution and finding it sweet, we drank immod- 


| erately of it. This hut was kept as a sort of hostelry 


in summer by the hermit who inhabited it, and was 
much patronized by travelers over the pass. Not the 
least of its attractions was the hermit himself. 

From this point up, we had the mountain all to 
ourselves ; for since the eruption had divested it of 
its religious insignia, pilgrims had ceased to visit it. 
For some distance the path wound about through 
the patch of forest,—a stunted growth of gloomy firs, 
with here and there a dead one, like the ghastly 
wraith of its former self. A pathetically picturesque 
spot it was, with the gray moss mantling the ashen 
stems, and a barren summit protruding from the 
woods in front. Out of the hollow the timber-belt 
extended about half-way up the peak, running round 
this whole side of the crown. The awe connected 
with the place no doubt gave a religious turn to my 
imagination, quite in keeping with the Japanese 


genius of the spot; for I could think of nothing with 
| this view before me, but one of those sleek, tonsured 
| monks, whose sanctity permits only a halo of hair. 


The analogy was still further borne out by the faint 


| filament of smoke that curled up from his cranium, 
| for in the portraits of the old Buddhist saints handed 
| down to us it is no uncommon thing to see them des- 


patching their spirits abroad after this fashion. As 
I plodded on, Fancy, in her own kaleidoscopic way, 
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suddenly changed the picture, and I was sitting as a 
small boy again in church, silently staring during the 
sermon at the bald pate of the old gentleman in the 
pew in front. A bowlder or two did very well for 
flies. 

Twenty minutes or so from the last tree brought 
us to what turned out to be the outer edge of an 
outer crater. All the way up, the mountain had pre- 
sented a singularly long front east and west; but in 
a most surprising manner, just as soon as we reached 
the summit, its greatest length seemed suddenly to 
have changed to north and south, a deception to 
which peaks are prone. The scene we found our- 
selves gazing down upon would, for mournful monot- 
ony, be hard to match. In the immediate foreground 
lay an oval crater, which might not untruthfully be 
called a mud-hole; for, filling it completely, lay 
spread out before us a billowy sea of solidified mud. 
A glance showed that this was not the scene of the 
eruption, but only a subsidiary pot into which some 
of the superfluous melted matter had been casually 
spilled. Beyond it we were aware of another de- 
pression lying to the south of its farther wall. We 
could see nothing as yet save dense masses of cloud 
rising out of the void, but we heard quite enough to 
quicken our pulses as well as our steps. Though the 
mud looked solid enough, we suspected it of being 
only a congealed film; so we discreetly skirted its 
edge till we reached the opposite end of the crater 
rampart, and found ourselves on the verge of a small 
precipice,—a portion of a wall surrounding another 
crater somewhat larger and much deeper than the 
first. This second sink was still in a semi-lively 
condition. It was at once evident that the last erup- 
tion had taken place here, for it was yet going on. 
Indeed, though it did not need history to convince 
us that the disturbance was in a moribund condition, 
enough life was still left in it to make the sight any- 
thing but tame. Through the dense steam-cloud 
which more than half filled the vast cavity we could 
occasionally make out, as the breeze lifted . the cur- 
tain, a solid floor below pierced by two round holes 
which resembled mammoth cauldrons. One of these 
was simply seething, boiling up, after the manner of 
a huge kettle; the other was in a more interesting 
condition. Every few minutes it was shaken by a 
mighty throe, and with a report like the bursting of 
a gigantic boiler a column of mingled steam and wa- 
ter was hurled fifty feet into the air. Fortunately, 
the wind was not our way, so that our position, a good 
post of observation for what was little visible through 
the dense masses of steam below, was as safe and 
comfortable as the circumstances permitted. A con- 
fiding sense of security, however, was not the effect 
it produced upon us, for the explosions of the crater- 
geyser were really awful, and their fitful character 
rendered them even more so. Had they been con- 
tinuous, sameness would have dulled the edge of sen- 
sibility ; but as it was, each new explosion found 
the ears almost as unprepared as if they had not 
known it was coming. At these moments we could 
hardly believe that the voleano was really quieting 
down, for it produced the impression of being about 
to hurl us piecemeal into space. One may talk con- 


temptuously of a mountain when one is not under 
its immediate influence ; but the lofty desolateness 


_ of even an inanimate peak is singularly impressive. 


If, instead of an inert mass, the mountain be a vol- 
cano, and in eruption, the effect is terrific. In the 
presence of the display of such Titanic forces in all 
their overwhelming, irresistible strength,—forces of 
which we ordinarily fail even of conceiving,—it is but 
a part of one’s humanity to be awe-struck. At each 
renewal of the geyser’s throe I felt as if I were to 
end my ephemeral existence then and there. The 
consciousness that no such catastrophe had as yet 
occurred, nor was likely to happen without full pre- 
liminary warning, was but slightly reassuring to one 
standing on the brink of such an abyss. 

Of the size of the pit left by the last eruption I 
cannot speak accurately. I had no means of measur- 
ing it, so that my estimate is based principally upon 
the camera of the memory. It was perhaps five 
hundred feet across and fifty feet deep on the aver- 
age, for the crater’s rim was very irregular in height. 
It was by no means an imposing crater; but its pres- 
ent activity made up for its want of size, and its 
cloak of cloud artfully covered a multitude of its 
shortcomings. When we reflected that it was still 
spurting away in this threatening manner fully 
twelve months after the time it first broke out, we 
were far from grudging it ourclimb. At any rate, it 
was the very latest thing in Japanese eruptions.— 
Percival Lowell, in Appalachia. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—A geographical society has been founded at Lima, 
whose main object will be to promote the knowledge of the 
geography of Peru. 

—The Queen of Sweden has been ordered by her doc- 
tors to get up early, make her own bed, take care of her 
own room, work in the garden, and take long walks. 

—Vassar College has just received a scholarship of 
$6,000 from Mr. Colvin Huntington, of Fort Scott, Kan., to 
provide for the education in all coming time of his de- 
scendants, or of those bearing the Huntington name. 

—A tunnel near Samos, which dates from about 530 
B. C., has recently been explored by a German expedition. 
It was constructed as a water conduit, and has been driven 
through limestone rock to a length of 1,235 feet. 

—The volcano on the island of Stromboli, in the Med- 
iterranean, north of Sicily, is in active eruption. Instead 
of the usual thin vapor which arises from the crater, there 
is a constant column of flame. The deck of the steamer 
Duchess of Sutherland, while passing the island on her way 
to Naples, was covered with ashes. Clouds of dust sur- 
round the monntain for a distance of ten miles. 

—One of the earliest and most intelligent of American 
instructors of the blind is just dead,—Dr. William Chapin, 
of this city, who closed his active and laborious life on the 
20th inst., at the age of eighty-six. He was appointed in 
1840 Superintendent of the Ohio Institution for the Blind, 
and from 1849 to 1881 he was at the head of the like Insti- 
tution in this city. Probably no one was more familiar 
with the work for the blind in this country, and few if any 
had done more to make it successful. His name, however, 
continues to be worthily represented in the duty of caring 
for the defective classes: it is hisson. Dr. John B Chapin, 
who is the successor or Dr. Kirkbride in the charge of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane.— The American. 





—“In the autumn of 1887 the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, desirous of obtaining a knowledge of the 
present status of temperance instruction in the United 
States, addressed the following inquiry to the State super- 
intendents: ‘Is the study of physiology and hygiene with 
special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics 
required by law, and in what grades?’ From the replies 
it appears that instruction in physiology and hygiene with 
special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics 
is made compulsory by statute, in some part of their school 
life, on all pupils in twenty-five out of the thirty-eight 
States : viz., Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, [owa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Nevada, Oregon and Califor- 
nia, The same compulsion exists in all the Territories and 
in the District of Columbia by United States statute. In 
Missouri the instruction under consideration is compulsory 
upon the demand of patrons of the public schools, and for- 
bidden otherwise.”— Washington Correspondent in Science. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE first snow-storm in the Eastern States is reported 
as occurring Ninth month 30th, among the Berkshire hills 
in Massachusetts. Snow fell also in Beaver and Schuyl- 
kill counties, Pennsylvania, on the same day. 

THE cooler weather which prevailed in Florida on the 
29th and 30th of last month was regarded as a hopeful 
change by the sufferers in Jacksonville. On those days 
the mortality was encouragingly small, but the report for 
the 1st of Tenth month again shows a considerable in- 
crease. On that day 99 new cases and 10 deaths were re- 
ported. Total number of cases 2,725; deaths, 264. For 
expenditure for purposes of relief, $236,867 have been re- 
ceived up to date. The Citizens Relief Committee of 
Philadelphia is still holding active sessions. $4,000 were 
forwarded Tenth month Ist to Fernandina and Jackson- 
ville. 

THE sixth annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference of Friends of the Indians assembled for a three 
days’ session on the 26th ult. On the first day, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, editor of the Christian Union read a paper recom- 
mending compulsory education of the Indians at the ex- 
pense of the Government. The second day was mainly 
taken up by the subject of providing courts and a system 
of law for the reservations. The third day was occupied 
by the discussion of the platform, which embodies the 
recommendations of the Conference to the legislative 
powers of the country. 

AN industrial exhibition arranged entirely by the col- 
ored people of Baltimore was opened in that city on Tenth 
month Ist. The exhibits are entirely the result of negro 
industry, and consist of specimens of fancy work, mechan- 
ical trades work, household art and miscellaneous articles. 
There was also a children’s table. Governor Jackson was 
present, and letter; of approval were sent by Cardinal 
Gibbons and others. 

THe excitement in London continues over the White- 
chapel murders. Two more women of the same class fell 
victims to what is supposed to be a religious maniac on the 
29th ult. A general panic prevails in London, especially 
among the lower orders of people, and several suspected 
persons have been put in dangerous positions. Rewards to 
the amount of $6,000 are offered, but the English police 
service is said to be ineffective and now totally at fault. 

DespatTcHes from Utah give credit to the rumor that 
the Mormons are despairing of being able to hold their 
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ground in that territory against the force of public opinion. 
Many of them therefore have made private purchases of 
large tracts of land in Northern Mexico, and are negoti- 
ating for more. The lands are situated near the Casas 
Grande River, and are already occupied by several flour- 
ishing villages of Mormon settlers. 


THE Mena Reservoir of the city of Valparaiso burst on 
Eighth month 11th, and a volume of 60,000 cubic yards of 
water rushed down the narrow ravine, overwhelming the 
dwellings in its path, and causing a loss of seventy lives 
and of $3,000,000. The reservoir was formed of a simple 
mud dam across a narrow ravine; the immediate cause of 
its breaking was a landslide which made a small break in 
the mud wall. Much of the damage was caused by the 
parting of hawsers among shipping in the harbor, causing 
frequent collisions of the vessels. 


THE weather for Ninth month in this city and vicinity 
was unusually cold and wet, the average temperature, 63.6 
degrees, being lower than in any corresponding month 
since the Signal Service was established in 1871. The 
rainfall amounted to 5.73 inches, there being 17 rainy 
days. 


NOTICES 
*,* The annual meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day schools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race street meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 3d, 1888, commenc- 
ing at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Interested Friends are cordially invited to attend. 


S. RAYMOND RoBERTs, ) Clerk 
CLARA B. MILLER, —= 


*,* Clerks of unions composing Philadelphia First-day 
School Association and Superintendents of schools not 
connected with any union within its limits, will please 
send annual reports with as little delay as possible to 

S. RAYMOND RoBeErts, Clerk, 
26 West Johnson street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


*,* The committee appointed by Prairie Grove Quar- 
terly Meeting has fixed the date of Tenth month 7th, 
1888, for the organization of an Executive meeting at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


BENJ. F, NicHoLs, Chairman Com. 


*,* At Radnor meeting-house on First-day, Tenth 
month 7th, at 3.o’clock p.m.,a meeting for worship ap- 
pointed by Samuel S. Ash, of Philadelphia, will be held, to 
which all interested are cordially invited. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 
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RAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
RoyAL Bakine PowpeEr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 34 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY. PARRY P.0..N.d _ 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Drintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


. 1027 Market Street, Ph iladelphia. 
QUEEN “00 on Se 


PE TACLE ’ 


EYE-GLASSES 
e oa-P ee 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIP TION 
Lett a ee 


J ARV Is: CONKLIN MORTGAGE 


TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


+ $1,175,000. 
3,333,534. 


Capital and Surplus, . 
Assets, . 


The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this 
company are secured bya special deposit of Firat 
Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New 
York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders : 
the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value 
of which is two and a-half times the amount of the 


mortgage. The security is ample. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
S. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
R. W. CLay, 
Wma. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L, AUSTIN, 


Wm. HAcKER. 
E. H. AUSTIN, ‘Wenager. 


QUEEN 20.924 0am 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 
ied PARK Row, NEw YorK. 


703 WALNUT ST., PHILA’DA. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES AND ) DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $300,000. SURPLUS $70,000 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 
SuccEssors TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO. 

Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 
119 South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 
Isaac FORSYTHE, 





